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COLLEGE ON 


There’s a bright future ahead for you in Aviation. In 
fact, no other career field today can possibly offer you so 
much opportunity for success. The aviation industry 
urgently needs thousands upon thousands of men with 
skilled minds and skilled hands to build, fly and maintain 
the giant aircraft of this great new Air Age. 

The properly trained man climbs faster and higher in 
Aviation, just as in law, medicine, engineering or any other 
profession. That's why we say your aviation success 
begins at Embry-Riddle. For Embry-Riddle offers you the 
matchless advantage of knowledge and experience gained 
over a quarter-century of specialized aviation training. 

In a few short months Embry-Riddle prepares you for 


engineering,master mechanic, flight or combined pilot and 
mechanic positions. The 2-year aeronautical engineering 
course is taught at the technical institute level with all non- 
essential material eliminated to best equip you for your 
specific objective in the least possible time. All courses 
stress thorough, practical study including work on live 
aircraft in Embry-Riddle’s airline-size hangars. 


Enjoy Florida's unexcelled year-round climate, its 
wealth of aviation and recreational facilities. Live, work 
and play on Embry-Riddle’s modern campus -- the finest 
and most complete aviation school plant in America. Save 
time, earn good money faster . . . send coupon today for 
Embry-Riddle’s new picture catalog and full information. 


Dean of Enrollments -- Dept. 94 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
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EVER FLOWN” 


says PAUL MANTZ, famed inter-city speed and movie pilot, 


3-time Bendix Trophy Race winner 


“Ryan’s way out front this year with the Navion 
Super 260!,” continues Mr. Mantz, “I've never seen 
anything like it in my life. Ten minutes to 10,000 
feet! That gives you an idea of its phenomenal per- 
formance. It’s big and powerful . . . it cruises at 
170 mph, yet lands at a sensationally slow 55 mph 
with full load and no wind. In every way it beats 
everything I’ve ever flown. It has both maximum 
performance and maximum safety. Anyone can fly 
it easily and safely. Its high altitude performance is 
amazing. Soundproofing, ventilation, the radio, in- 
terior appointments . . . everything is perfect. And 
that sweet-running 260 h.p. Lycoming engine! It 
drives the new Hi-Cruise propeller through silent 
reduction gearing at low RPMs for maximum effi- 
ciency and reduced noise level. 

“The Super Navion is as outstanding in its class as 


the P-51 Mustang is among piston-engine fighters. 
And no wonder! They're both products of real en- 
gineering leadership. With its 1250 fpm rate of 
climb, fast cruise and 18,000 foot ceiling, the Super 
Navion has the same ‘get up and go’ | like so much 
in my P-Sls. It gets off like a scared jackrabbit in 
just 400 feet . . . in 770 feet 1 was over a 50-foot 
obstacle with full load and no wind. And | found all 
this in a big, roomy, strong, full-sized he-man air- 
plane that justifies the greatest ease of mind. Only 
in the Ryan Super Navion can you find this won- 
derful combination. 

“Never before has there been a plane of such 
quality . . . such outstanding performance in every 
way ... a plane so thoroughly reliable and service- 
able. To combine all that in full measure is a master 
accomplishment.” 


Ryan Mavion 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 
THERE’S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE—PRICES START AT $9485.00 


{ NAVION UTILITY 205 


The ideal plane for those who want 
modern, safe air transportation at min- 
imum cost. Features 205 h.p. Continen- 
tal engine, has 55 cu. ft. cargo space, 
lifts 1029 Ibs. payload with full tanks. 
Ideal for ranchers, contractors, etc. 


« NAVION DELUXE 205 


Room for four big people with plenty 
of luggage in cabin so big it permits 
changing seats in flight. Superbly 
sound-proofed and ventilated. Equip- 
ped with dual controls, VHF radi, 
cowl flaps. Safe and easy to fly. 


NAVION SUPER 260 


Lycoming-powered to crurse at an hon- 
est 170 mph. Outcruises, outclimbs, 
lands shorter than anything in its class 
The 260 is the Navion at its very fin- 
est. Write today for complete free in- 
formation. 


rely on Siyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 108 LINDBERGH FIELO, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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The LEARAVIAN is an entirely new kind of 


portable radio for airmen featuring the amazing “charging line” circuit 
that will more than quadruple the life of your batteries. 


Use the highly versatile Learavian to fly the airway beams—to get the half-hourly 

CAA weather reports—to hear the control towers. Use it as a direction finder to guide you 
to your station. Use it to lister to your favorite standard broadcast program. 

Use it to entertain your “date” or to navigate your plane. Use it on AC current, DC, or its own 
self-contained batteries. And best news of all, use it on the batteries as much as you want, because with 
the unique Learavian circuit you can recharge them yourselj/! Simply turn the power selector switch 
to “charge” and plug the attachment cord into any ordinary wall outlet. That's all there is to it. 

With the Leanavian you get more than four times the normal life out of your batteries. 


The Learavian is a high quality, high sensitivity superheterodyne receiver designed for 
reception in three bands: the 200-400 KC airways band—the 550-1600 KC standard broadcast 
band—and the 2.0-5.55 MC marine band. Loop reception for accurate direction finding 

is available on all three bands. An external antenna connection and a jack for 

headphones further increase the Learavian’s flexibility. 


Turn on your Learavian and hear the excellent tone and signal clarity provided 
by its powerful speaker. Note the durable Learavian construction ...the beautiful 
luggage-type case...the smartly styled design. Note its many convenience 
features such as the spring-loaded “lay-flat” carrying handle... the fingertip 
controls...the easy reading angle of the dial... the three-color band-elector 
switch color-coded to the tuning dial ...the hinged “snap-open” rear panel 
giving easy access to the attachment cord, battery pack, and chassis, 


The Learavian is truly the finest, most useful portable receiver 
ever built. Your choice of a rich maroon or tan case. Also available 
in a handsome mahogany-style case. Weighs only 14 pounds 

with batteries — 8 pounds without. See it at your local airport 

or write us for the address of your nearest Leanavian dealer. 


LEAR INC., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
ELYRIA, CHIO + LOS ANGELES 
Export Representatives: Lear International Export Corp., New York, 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Canade 
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‘Noiseless’ 


Radio Receiver 


New Ear Type Receiver Thet’s 
Really A Pleasure To Wear 


New Aircraft 


Receiver 
Low Cost Ear Type 
Aircraft Radio Receiving 
Unit to Replace Headsets 


Fort Worth, Texas (Special)— 
The last word in lightweight ear 
type aircraft radio receivers, de- 
signed to replace the old fashioned 
headset now on the market The 
new unit is the ‘Bantam Eareceiver 
manufactured and sold by the Dave 
Rumph Company, one of the lare- 
est aircraft electronic organizations 
in the country. 

Costing only a third as.much as 
similar type individual e@& sets now 
on the market, the new "Bantam 
Eareceiver’ is designed spedifically 
for the prigiite and pgp-scheduled 
pilot. af@ comparable in price 
to low? cost, ‘catemuff type headsets. 

additien theif extremely 
Weight (less than @ne wunce) 
thé pewi@ar type feceivem feature 
a adjttment whielt permits 
one’ molded t¥pe ear writ to adjust 
quickly Gnd easily for any ear size. 
Dike Mitstanding technical fea- 
>of the mew ‘Bantam Eareceiver 
athe amazingly low cost is the 
lowaslume level required by the 
unit for normal aircraft radio re- 
ception. Because the new indi- 
vidual ‘Bantam Eareceiver’ oper- 
ates on an extremely low volume 
setting; annoying static and other 
radio noises are minimized even dur- 
ing periods of precipitation and in 
thunderstorm areas. When cabin 
speakers are rendered useless be- 
cause of noise, the new ‘Bantam 
Eareceiver’ brings in both range 
and voice signals with an absolute 
minimum of disturbance. 

Exhaustive tests conducted by the 
Dave Rumph Company on the fa- 
tigue features of the new “Bantam 
Eareceiver’ have shown that pilot 
fatigue on long trips is substantially 
reduced. As one pilot user of the 
new ‘Bantam Eareceiver’ puts it, 
“The new Eareceiver is as modern 
as tomorrow... The difference be- 
tween these lightweight receivers 
and the heavy old ear pads is like 
the difference between static free 
FM radio and the old style crystal 
sets. When they are placed on the 
personal plane market they'll re- 
place the old headphones in a 
hurry!" 


t 


FLYING 


THE MAIL 


THE PULSE JET 

I enjoyed reading “What Makes En- 
gines Tick?” [April Fryrvc] because it 
presented complex, technical information 
in easy-to-understand language. 

[However] where does the “pulsejet” 
fit into the picture? Is it a type of 
ramjet? 

A. B. CALLAHAN 
Columbus, O. 
@ The pulsejet is essentially a ramjet 
engine with a series of flutter valves in 
the front end. Instead of continuous com- 
bustion, there are a series of rapid ex- 
plosions in the combustion chamber. Each 
explosion closes the flutter valve and 
gives the jet another boost forward. This 
forward movement opens the valve, an- 
other explosion takes place, and the cycle 
is repeated.—Ep. 
FROM ENGLAND 

. . » Thought your readers might be in- 
terested in the enclosed photo of a Hali- 
fax A9 which has been converted by 


Aviation Traders, Ltd., for the Egyptian 
Air Force. 

I'd like to take this opportunity to give 
you a well-earned word of praise. I 
read quite a few aeronautical magazines 
.. . but Frye tops them all. In addi- 
tion to articles of general interest, much 
of the information is extremely useful to 
me as an amateur pilot 

T. A. Craic 
London, England 


REPORTER O'BRIEN 
Reporter O'Brien's article “Let's Give 
Private Pilots Credit for a Little Sense” 
{May Fiytnc] was certainly refreshing. 
In most cases, newspaper accounts of air- 

craft accidents are a lot of rot. 
If orchids were given for newspaper 
articles such as this, O’Brien deserves 
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WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 
Military News [May FLy1nc] says that 
Lockheed’s Shooting Star is going out of 
production and will be replaced by the 
Lockheed F-94. 
Can you tell me the difference between 
these planes? 
Bruce A. Monrnarp 
St. Louis, Mo 


@ The F-94 is a two-seater interceptor 
outgrowth of the T-33 (two-seat training 
version of the F-80). The new all-weather 
jet carries a radar operator and about 
3,000 pounds of radar equipment, plus 
the pilot. Engine is fitted with Solar 
afterburner for short bursts of extra 
power. Note radar in nose and length- 
ened rear fuselage of F-94 (bottom cut) 
as compared with F-80 (top).—Zpb. 
MYSTERY BULLETS 

.. . Bill Brennand failed to place the 
emphasis where it belonged. It’s not so 
much that his companion was “Shot Down 
in Tennessee” [June Fiyrmvc]—but that he 
was shot down PEriop! 

Quite often out here at Lockheed, pas 
senger and freight planes come in with 
bullet holes, and a lot of them are planes 
that never go anywhere near the South. 
This is a very serious problem—and it is 
not a sectional one . . 

Sue Dewserry 
Glendale, Calif 
THE ENSIGN 

Can you give me any performance fig 
ures on the All American Ensign built 
several years ago? What happened to 
this neat little two-placer? 

RICHARD TRENCHER 


Throughout 
Guarantee if not 


© Sturdy Cons New York, N. Y. 

Crystal Clear 

© 10 Day Money 
thoroughly satisfied. 


See the New sivgesiver et Your Dealers 
NOW Only 
$6.50 


complete with 6 ft. 
cord and jack 


DAVE RUMPH 
OMPANY 


Aviation’s Leading Electronic 
P.O. BOX 4178 FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 


one. 
Joun R. Myers 

Houston, Tex. 

LONG-LOST FRIEND 

The entertaining article “Young Man 
Goes East” [June Fiy1nc} was of especial 
interest to me because I knew Dallas 
Cederberg, one of the men featured in 
the story. Dallas and I graduated from 
high school back in May, 1941, and I have 
not seen him or known of his where- 
abouts since that day, nine years ago . . . 
ANN QUINN 


@ The production version of the Ensign 
(five airplanes were completed; three 
were sold) had the following perform- 
ance: top speed, 125 mp.h.; cruise, 100 
(Continued on page 63) 
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FLYING 


Quick picture of 


Sacramento, California 
Over-all flight training—primary, commercial, wm instrument, multi-engined 


~_ | 


“How we flew 70,000 hours without trouble” 


“Since we opened in 1946,” writes Bob Watts, one -of 
Capitol Sky Park's partners, “we've really put our planes 
through thei nearly 1400 students and Charter and rental service — which members Complete overnaui 
logging 70,000 hours. We give credit for trouble-free of the Legislature use to cover their areas. facilities, entire line of 
flying to the uniform high quality of Standard products. Standard Aviation products, 


“We've found it wise to major our engines at around 
750 hours, but we once flew a Continental 85 hp for 1004 
hours with only slight wear, thanks to RPM Aviation Oil 
Through experience, we've proved that ‘RPM’ keeps 
engines cleaner and prevents rust and corrosion.” 


| 


A 


“It now costs us less to dust crops” 


“Our dusters and sprayers with 450 P&W’'s were all switched last 
summer to the new 80/87 Chevron Aviation Gasoline from the old 
91/98 fuel. This was a lucky switch, since performance stayed high 


| 
; TIP OF THE MONTH while fuel costs dropped. Matter of fact, we've got 44 planes based 
: here, all using new 80/87, getting full take-off power without take 
1 ff knocking 
Check for full tanks 


—BEFORE take-off 


“I know of several fellows who didn’t quite make 
the field, simply because they didn't check their 
tanks before starting out. So before you leave on 
any cross-country —long or short—be sure you've 
got enough gas to get you there. It's a lot easier to 
check for full tanks on the ground than in the air.” 


BOB WATTS, partner, Capitol Sky Park Oil of 
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Promoting Cross-Country 

National Cross Country Flying Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 256, Boston 1, Mass., 
is a new pilots’ organization devoted to 
promotion of cross-country flying in 
civil aircraft. Association will organize 
transcontinental and local group flights 
and award recognition certificates for 
cross-country experience. Two annual 
transcontinental group flights are among 
first activities planned. 


Long Midget Being Built 

Long Midget, formerly called Midget 
Mustang, never did get into production 
at Schweizer Aircraft because antici- 
pated 10 firm orders. with $1,000 deposit 


each, were not obtained. Two planes 
have been built in Lock Haven, one of 
which has been sold and the other kept 
as a demonstrator. A few Long Midg- 
ets will be built this year on special 
order. Price is still $4,995, FAF, Lock 


Haven. 


Simpler Cross-Wind Gear 

New Geisse cross-wind landing gear 
greatly simplifies castering problems, 
according to Inventor John H. Geisse. 
New gear, not yet on market, would 
sell for fraction cost of existing cross- 
wind gears. 


VA Simplifies Forms 

Veterans Administration has issued a 
set of affidavit forms for GI Bill flight 
training which are expected to simplify 
procedures for applying for training. 
They include forms on which veterans 
must submit complete justification that 
learning to fly will be in connection 
with present or future business or occu- 
pation. 


Narco’s New Flasher 

New NARCO navigation light flasher 
for planes below 12,500 pounds weighs 
two ounces, sells for $9.95 with installa- 
tion kit. It can be installed on all 
planes operating with 12- or 24-volt 
electrical systems. 


Land of Milk and What? 

British aviation journal, The Aero- 
plane, recently suggested that England 
should copy the U.S. airmarking pro- 
gram. They didn’t mention the U.S. by 
name, however; they called us “that 
transatlantic land of milk and hooey.” 


ON CIVIL FLYING 


Learn to Fly While You Trave! 

Businessmen can learn to fly while 
they travel under a new plan put into 
effect by over 500 Piper dealers. Here's 
how the plan works: Piper dealers char- 
ter a four-place Pacer to businessmen 
wanting to make several out-of-town 
stops. En route, fundamentals of flight 
(straight and level, climbs, glides, turns) 
are practiced. At the same time, the 
businessman learns practical navigation 
and map reading. At stops, landings 
and traffic procedure are taught After 
several trips, training periods on land- 
ings are held either at home airports or 
at airports en route. Then the student 
is ready to solo with a background of 
practical flying experience 


Postpone Air Races 

The National Air Races at Cleveland 
have been postponed to May 19 and 20, 
1951, to coincide with Armed Forces 
Day. Continental Motors Corp. will 
sponsor the 190-cu. in. class event, for- 
merly known as the Goodyear Trophy 
Race. 


FCC Cracks Down 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is checking on radio equipment of 
private planes to make sure that cor- 
rect frequencies are being used, and 
also to see that craft are properly li 
censed. FCC points out that it is 
against the law to use radios for per- 
sonal or business purposes. All buyers 
of new transmitters, or planes with 
transmitters must obtain licenses which 
must be renewed periodically.. Neces- 
sary forms and information can be ob- 
tained from Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington 25, D.C., or 
from any FCC field offices. 


Paint that Truck Yellow 

Vehicles used on airport landing areas 
must be painted chrome yellow, accord- 
ing to CAA Technical Order #N4. 
Other vehicles not usually operated on 
landing areas have to fly an orange- 
and-white checked flag when they're 
used on runways, taxiways or periph- 
eral roads. 


Lear Reprices Omnimatic 

The Lear VHF Omnimatic system, 
which gives continuous magnetic bear- 
ings from the plane to the selected VOR 


station, has a new price of $595, which 
includes Omniscope, VHF transmitter- 
receiver, power supply, junction box, 
whip antenna and omnitenna. 


Tactile Talk 

Ralph Holcombe, who developed the 
buzz bonnet system of flight training, 
has perfected a new method of training 
called “Tactile Talk” that eliminates all 
foreign language barriers. The instruc- 
tor flies a dummy stick which transmits 
tactile signals to the hand of the stu- 
dent. The instructor at no time need 
touch the aircraft controls. Holcombe 
claims that any student can make safe 
take-offs, fly a fair pattern and make 
safe landings solely by responding to 
the signals he feels on his stick grip. 


Compulsory Insurance? 

A compulsory liability insurance bil! 
covering civilian aircraft has been in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
McGuire of Connecticut. The measure 
designates the CAB as enforcement 
agency and would require all plane 
owners to take out insurance or post 
bonds to make themselves responsible 
for damages or injuries resulting from 
the operation of their planes. AOPA 
contends that by blanketing in the poor 
risks the bill would double the cost of 
present insurance policies. 


Mrs. Ana Luisa Branger of Ven- 
ezuelan Embassy, Washington, set 
new official lightplane altitude rec- 
ord of 24,504 feet in Cub Special. 


Luscombe Adds Flaps 

A wing flap kit suitable for installa- 
tion in metal-wing Silvaires has been 
announced by Luscombe. New kit, 
which sells for $300, improves short 
field performance. Flaps give Silvaire 
35 m.p.h. power-on stall with full gross 
load, permit plane to take off over 50- 
foot obstacle in 600 feet or less, land in 
450 feet or less. Production of first 50 
new Silvaires is under way. The 90-h.p. 
Silvaire Deluxe is priced at $3,695, and 
a stripped Economy Silvaire for which 
customer will furnish his own engine is 
priced at $2,650. Both models will have 
flaps and a new swing engine mount. 
Final plans for producing the four-place 
Silvaire Sedan are deferred until 1951. 
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ARLINGTON AERONAUTI- 
CAL SCHOOL is approved 
by Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington 
State Board of Education 
and Veterans Administra- 
tion. Veterans may receive 
their training under the G.1. 
Bill (Public Law 16 or Public 
Law 346 . Non-veterans 
may pay their tuition on a 
monthly basis. 


Gor Your Mechanic Training 


For a secure future, investigate the possibilities in aviation. 
Arlington Aeronautical School offers you complete practical 
training in the least time. You can receive both your aircraft 


cind engine mechanic licenses in one year. 


There is housing available for both married and single 


students at nominal rental. 


A new class starts each month. Commence your training now 
and take advantage of the good positions available in this 


ever expanding industry. 


Dept. 5, Box 415 
Arlington, Wash. 


Please send complete information 
immediately 


City ond State 


Veteran Non- Veteran 


Lock To 
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Arlington Aeronautical Scheel 1 
Mail Coupon Today For Complete Information ™ 
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. +. Seviet jets are reported “pour- 
ing” into China to support the Com- 
munists. At least 250 Russian aircraft, 
many of them jets, are said to be 
based in China at present, with more 
on the way. Some of them apparently 
have radar and if so, are perhaps the 
first Soviet radar-equipped night fight- 
ers. Eleven sweptback Yak jets were 
sighted at Shanghai airfields; and at 
another Communist airport strength 
was said to be 29 jet fighters, five con- 
verted bombers and 15 Jap “Type 90” 
aircraft. 


... Seeret revolutionary waterborne 
jet fighter, known as the Skate, will be 
next Convair development in seaborne 
aircraft. 


Multi-biaded prop, built by Aero Prod- 
ucts for Douglas Skyshark, can deliver 
more propulsive horsepower than any 
other prop in use. Note size of man, left. 


Three new jets under test at 
Muroc, Calif., are Lockheed XF-90, 
McDonnell XF-88 and North Amer- 
ican YF-93. All, reportedly, have 
flown over 800 m.p.h., and have dived 
at almost 850 m.p.h. 


. . - Guide issued to U. S. airmen in 
Britain says in part: “Keep American 
and English pay scales out of your 
conversation. American airmen are 
the highest-paid servicemen in the 
world. Do not belittle those who are 
paid less.” The guide also suggests 
that airmen not criticize the Royal 
Family, discuss British politics, or joke 
about who won the war-—or paid for it. 


..+ Army has asked Air Force to 
procure a “substantial number” of 
Cessna 305’s (based on Cessna 170 but 
with bigger engines). The 305 has a 
Continental E-190 powerplant rated 
at 213 h.p. on take-off. Official desig- 
nation will be L-19. Piper has pro- 
tested, saying the Air Force failed to 
adhere to its own specifications. W. T. 
Piper said the Air Force had specified 
a 1,000-pound weight limit on the 
planes but that the Cessna 305 was 
about 50 per cent heavier than that. 


. In May Fiytnc, England’s C. G. 
Grey was quoted as saying, along with 
other derogatory remarks about Amer- 
ican planes, that “in 1941-45 .. . not 
one U. S. aeroplane ever came over 
here fit to go into action without being 
modified . . . And when the early 
‘Flying Fortresses’ came over, four 
engines and 13 men were needed to 
carry a ton of bombs. .. .” 

D. B. Martin, a Boeing liaison engi- 
neer with the 8th Air Force during the 
war, answers Grey: “Modification re- 
quirements changed so rapidly during 
the air war in Europe that it would 
have been chaotic to the bomber pro- 
duction line to have incorporated the 
combat requirements of the European 
African-Pacific theaters of operation 

. The B-17C, tested by the British, 
called for a crew of six. They went 
into combat with seven aboard. The 
B-17G crew was 10 men. Inciden- 
tally, the B-17C maximum bomb load 
has been officially released as 10,952 
pounds,” 


Arthur Godfrey handled the con 
trols of an F-80 at Bolling Field on 
Armed Forces Day. “I pushed the 
nose down,” he says, “pushed the 
throttle forward—and as we came 
across the runway and went by the 
people, the airs peed read 520 m.p.h 
Oh, brother!’ 


. . + Zero Reader will be installed in 
North American F-95A_ interceptors, 
and probably in Lockheed F-94’s and 
Northrop F-89’s. The Sperry instru- 
ment combines readings usually sup- 
plied by the gyro horizon, directional 
gyro, magnetic or Gyrosyn compass, 
sensitive altimeter and instrument 
landing cross-pointer meter. 


. .- Estimated cost of a hydrogen 
superbomb: $2,880,000,000,000, accord- 
ing to Gordon Ferrie Hull, emeritus 
professor of physics at Dartmouth 
College. 


Russia's Siberian air bases are not 
believ ed adequate to support heavy- 
bomber operations. 


‘i American jet fighters, probably 
F-84’s, are slated to be stationed in 
East Anglia, England, on a permanent 
basis. As FLYING went to press, the 
squadron’s transatlantic flight was con- 
sidered imminent. 


. . . Unofficial name for Republic’s 
swept-back, fast-climbing XF-91 in- 
terceptor is “Thunderceptor.” 


. Republic Aviation survey has “un- 
veiled” a new lingo among jet pilots. 
Thirty-one terms are included in a 
list recently issued by the aircraft 
company. “And there I was fat and 
flute happy at 30,000 feet,” would be 
translated: “I was going along okay 
at 30,000 feet, doing everything in 
the book—as well as many things 
which are not.” 


. Fifty per cent more organized 
Naval reservists will get carrier train- 
ing this summer than did in 1949. At 
least 70—perhaps 80—squadrons are 
slated to go aboard the flat-tops for 
re-qualification 


. . At least 23 bases in the Arctic 
and Far North could be used by USAF 
in event of war. They include one in 
Iceland, eight in Canada, eight in 
Alaska, three in Greenland, two in the 
Aleutians and one in Labrador. 


. Army wants a 300 m.p.h. con- 
vertaplane, capable of hovering at 
5,000 feet. Military officials would like 
a flying model procured from 1951 ap- 
propriations. 


. . . RAF will equip “a number” of its 
Far East Air Force squadrons with 
jets in near future. It’s rumored that 
Malayan RAF squadrons will get jets, 
and their piston-engined fighters will 
go to French units in Indo-China. First 
line operational craft now in Malaya 
number about 60. 


. . - Briefs: The 28th Strategic Recon 
Wing recently got first Convair RB-36 
reconnaissance plane ...On Jan- 
uary 1, there were 146 Negro pilots 
in USAF .. . The Bell X-1A will fly 
the first of the year, may reach 1,700 
m.p.h. . . . The 92nd (M) Bomb Wing 
at Spokane AFB will be next Stra- 
tegic Air Command unit to get B-36's 

North American Mustang is still 
operational in Air Forces of France, 
Australia, Sweden and Chinese Na- 
tionalists . . . RCAF today has about 
17,300 men and nine operational 
squadrons ... Britain is developing 
a jet bomber with a 2,000-mile radius 
of action... 


Westland Wyvern T Mk. 3 is a new British naval trainer. Note the periscopic gun 
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Among the many companies that have 
purchased » Sperry Zero Reader tor their 
executive sircratt are: 


Bethiehem Stee! Co.—Lockheed Lodestar 
W. K. Carpenter— Beechcraft 


Avco Manufacturing Corp.—Lockheed 
Lodestar 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

Douglas DC 3 

Briggs Manutacturing Co.— Grumman Mallard 
Champion Spark Plug Co. Beechcraft 


Gaytord Container Corp.—North American 
8-25 and Beechcraft 


C. F. Kettering, Inc.—Grumman Mallard 


Union Producing Co.—Dougias DC 3 
and Lockheed Lodestar 


General Electric Co.—Dougtas B 23 
The Fuller Brush Co.—Grumman Mallard 
General Mills, inc.—Dougias DC 3 
Signal Oi! and Gas Co.—Dougias DC 3 
Arthur Godfrey Productions, Inc. 
Dougtas DC 3 

Pty sth Oil Co.— Douglas DC 3 


FLYING 


for Executive Aircraft... Available NOW for immediate Installation 


© MANY EXECUTIVE aircraft owners. ..business men who must get to their appointment 
quickly . . . have been so interested in obtaining the Sperry Zero Reader® for 
their planes that several of the first instruments to come off the production 
line have been allocated to them. 

© Developed by Sperry with the cooperation and encouragement of All-Weather 
Flying Division, usar, and the Air Transport Association, the Zero Reader 

is finding wide acceptance with leaders in industry who find it profitable to have 
their own aircraft. And the pilots of these planes are getting new assurance of 
on-schedule flying and landings with this instrument. They find that the actual 
job of piloting and making manual instrument approaches is greatly simplified. 
©The Zero Reader supplies information from five essential instruments 

presents all this data on one indicator —heading, altitude, attitude, and instru- 
ment landing information. The pilot merely “zeros” two instrument pointers and 
is relieved of all complex mental calculations. The difficult task of making a 
manual approach on Instrument Landing Systems becomes a routine procedure, 
©Our nearest district office will be glad to give you full information. 


ammoscove COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK. NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NIW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATILE 
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1-33 JET TRAINER 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, largest 
producer of jet aircraft in the world, has built 
almost as many jet airplanes as all other U.S. 
manufacturers combined. In fact, Lockheed 
has built jets at the rate of more than one a 
day —every day for more than five years. 
Important member of the Lockheed jet 
family is the two-place T-33 Jet Trainer 
(shown here), only jet trainer airplane built 
in America today (Navy designation: TO-2). 
This dual-control fighter-trainer now trains 


the pilots for the supersonic fighter planes of 


the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps. 


The experience obtained in the design, 
development and manufacture of jet fighter 
planes is invaluable in the Lockheed labora- 
tories where the designs of the future are 


taking shape today. 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
Look to Lockheed for Leadership 


FLYING 


Bill Renshaw 
State Fairgrounds 
Indienapplis 5, Ind. 


VIA MAIL 


Farmers, U.S. A. 


WHY NOT FLY? 

This column's head over heels in a sur 
vey to find why more farmers don't fly. 
We'll have results of our findings ready 
for September Fiyine 

Leonard E. Nelson, 
Nebraska F-F's, says: “Airports two and 
three miles from town, and sometimes 
more, are a detriment to aviation. Where 
would the auto industry be if we had to 
park our cars three miles from town and 
then hire a horse and buggy?” 

Nelson's suggested remedy: a strip at 
city limits with a street set aside as an 
airplane thoroughfare, enabling pilots to 
taxi to a tie-down lot close to the busi- 
ness district. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS 

The lightplane’s not yet just “another 
farm tool,” as some zealot once termed 
it, but it’s selling soil conservation more 
effectively than any other machine 

First large-scale Soil Conservation 
Airlift was staged by Fred O'Hair, a 
Greencastle, Ind.. banker. He offered 
farmers in his area an airplane inspection 
tour of their farms. 

More than 500 farmers took the bird's 
eye tour. For most, it was their first 
plane ride. All were convinced that bet 
ter soil conservation practices are long 
overdue 

Cost to Banker O'Hair was about $2 

per passenger. 
| Since then, hundreds of Soil Conserva 


secretary of the 


| tion Airlifts have been staged across the 


Seed corn sales add to income of some 
farm airports. Vandalia operator George 
Gibbons (left) discusses seed with John 
IMlinois Flying Farmers president. 


Kime, 


nation, with thousands of farmers seeing 
the ravages of erosion as it can be seen 
only from a plane. Some lifts have been 
staged by Flying Farmers, some by civic 
minded businessmen, and a few by air 
port operators 

At Vandalia, [|., 300 farm folks took an 
air inspection tour of their farms recent 
ly. The airport stood the tariff 

“Some of these farmers taking their 
first plane ride will come back for flying 
lessons,” said Airport Manager George 
Gibbons, “and some will buy airplanes.” 
Gibbons also had a booth where farmers 
could sign spraying contracts or place 


their orders for a well-known hybrid 
seed corn, for which he is a dealer. 

McLean County, Ill, Flying Farmers 
report they carried 106 non-flying farm 
ers 4,500 air miles to show them erosion 
destruction and erosion control 

In Ohio, Ralph Young of the Ohio Avi 
ation Board has lined up 35 county-wide 
Soil Conservation Airlifts, all to be staged 
before frost. They are charging farmers 
a nominal fee 


NAVY TOURS 

More than 1,000 mid-western Flying 
Farmers recently voted to continue their 
program of visiting Naval air stations 
Their appetites for first-hand information 
whetted by tours to Naval stations at 
Glenview, lll, and Pensacola, Fla., the 
land-locked F-F's will next invade the 
Grosse Ile, Mich., Naval establishment 
Scheduled to arrive on July 31, the F-F's 
will sleep in Navy bunks and eat Navy 
chow until they depart late the following 
afternoon. Forenoon of the second day 
will include a trip through the Ford as 
sembly plant for the men and a visit to 
the Edison Institute for the ladies 


@ 


FLY TO THE FAIR 

Remember when the main attraction at 
the County Fair was an intrepid pilot in 
goggles and puttees, flying a pusher bi 
plane out of center field’? Fairgoers never 
dreamed that in one short generation 
their descendants would be gliding their 
planes into those same fairgrounds, not 
as a stunt, but just because it would be 
an easy way to get to the fair 

Indiana started the ball rolling in 1945 
by calling the last day of its state expo 
sition “Flying Farmer Day.” Since then, 
no less than a dozen state fairs have or- 
ganized special days for Flying Farmers. 

Typical example is Illinois, where 
Flying Farmers will grab the spotlight 
August 15. The state fair will furnish 
transportation to and from Capitol Air 
port and complimentary box lunches at 
noon. Farm machinery manufacturers 
will treat the Flying Farmers to grand 
stand seats, according to John Mime, Ili 
nois F-F state president. He estimates 
that 1,000 farmers will fly to the fair 

County fairs are also making things 
attractive for air-minded farmers. The 
Kankakee County, Ill, fair board re 
cently constructed a 2,600-foot east-west 
landing strip on its property. Planes will 
be tied down within 100 yards of the 


grandstand August 9 will be Flying 
Farmer Day at the Kankakee fair 
* * * 


MEET MR. BUNYAN 
The mythical Paul Bunyan will relive 
in the minds of Flying Farmers as they 
head toward Bemidji, Minn., come the 
first week in September. The occasion 
the Fifth National Flying Farmer Con 
vention. Convention dates: September 4-7. 
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business to 
this star 


performer... 


eechcraft 


Beecheraft Bonanzas serve as 


company-owned planes in almost 
every field of American business. 
More than 2.400 are now delivered. 
They slice travel time by two- 
thirds; give key men the incal- 
culable advantage of any-time 
mobility. Features put this trim, 
exceptionally fast plane at the 
“head of the class”; make it the 
outstanding buy. Here are just a 
few of the features that make this 
greater-than-ever Beechcraft a 
better-than-ever value. 


Stellar take-off and landing 
performance 
Short fields are no problem! Naw 
Bee« he raft propeller dev elops 
greater static thrust. Flap travel 


hig increased; action is faster. 


Plan long flights — you 
have the range! 
The Bonanza’s 750-mile range can 
be increased to 940 or 1,145 miles 
by installation of 10-gallon or 20- 
gallon auxiliary fuel tanks. 


Extra style and comfort 
features 
Touches of luxury: four arm rests, 
four individual ash trays, special 
coat hanger red to carry clothes 
with never a wrinkle. 


Take-off horsepower rating 
increased 
Now 196 h.p. at 2.450 rpm. Land- 
ing gear action speeded up: low- 
ered in seconds, raised in 
seconds at 105 mph. 


Room for al! the luggage 
you need! 
Baggage compartment is accessi- 
ble from inside or out. Room, too, 
for four big people in the smartly 
tailored guiet cabin. 


Sturdy framework gives you 
unsurpassable safety 
All-metal framework is stronger 
than conventional construction. Ex 
ceptionally rugged: Shock, stress 
tests far surpassCA Arequirements. 


There’s more to the Bonanza story! Let your 


nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer “fill you in” 


on facts about the Model B35 Beechcraft Bonanza’s 
exceptional economy in operation, Or for more intor- 
mation, write on your letterhead today to Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 


eechcraft 
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Latest MIG-9 twin-jet fighter hes 
new cockpit canopy, repositioned ra- 
dio mast. Maximum speed at low alti- 
tude is believed ebout 515-520 m.p.h. 


Have we underrated Soviet warplanes? Two European 


journalists say Red fighters rank with best in U.S. 


By WILLIAM GREEN and ROY CROSS 


It becomes increasingly apparent that we have. Sur- 
prisingly to many, it is not only German advance- 
ments taken over by the Soviets that contributed to the 
new Red warplanes, but native Russian genius as well 
After several months compiling and checking original 
sources, we have here the most comprehensive and au- 
thentic review of Russian jet design progress that has yet 
been published 
We can say unhesitatingly that Soviet fighter planes are 
rugged and simple. They are easy to maintain and are 
easier to operate off rough advanced airfields than are 


He WE underrated Soviet warplanes? 


comparable British and American types. They are ex- 
tremely serviceable—and they are fast 

Three or four of the latest Red designs equal in per- 
formance the North American Sabre-—most advanced 
fighter in service in the US 

At the end of World War II, the Soviets were rudely 
shocked to discover their planes weren't as good as they 
had assumed by comparing performance with that of ob- 
solescent Nazi types they met on the eastern front. But 
the Kremlin's designers made a rapid about-face and ex- 
ploited German research and development data to the 
fullest. (Continued on next page) 
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Using Nazi scientists, Reds build advanced sonic craft 


As a result, they reached advanced conclusions on su- 
personic flight about the same time as the U.S., and are 
keeping pace with the U.S. at present. 

What little we know of Russian aeronautical research 
between the two World Wars is studded here and there 
with brilliant experimental work. In these instances it 
was bureaucratic suppression rather than lack of original 
Soviet thinking which dictated the conventional design 
of Soviet planes. 

For example: 

In 1936, B. N. Yuriev designed a prone-position, jet- 
powered, sweptback, all-wing airplane. It resembled the 
Northrop XF-79B but anticipated that craft by nearly a 
decade. The design was intended as more than a doodle; 
it was to have been powered by Russian jet units (pos- 
sibly ram-jets) which were advanced in theoretical form 
by professors in the Zhukovski Air Engineering Academy. 
The design was emphatically rejected by the Soviet Office 
of Inventions. 

Since the 1920’s, the little-known designer B. I. Chera- 
novski has worked on advanced designs of lifting-fuselage 
and all-wing airplanes. Several designs using his prin- 
ciples were built before World War II. Between 1935 and 
1937, Cheranovski and A. A. Kalininem created the BICh- 
14 twin-engined tailless bomber. Though it was powered 
only by two small M-11 radials of 125-h.p., it had a top 
speed of 156 m.p.h. The design was turned down (after 
flying far and well) by the Air Force and industry be- 
cause of its radical layout. 

After a long silence, due perhaps to being politically 
out of favor, Cheranovski recently produced a small 
glider research craft, the BICh-22. It appears to compare 
favorably with Canadian and British all-wing research 
gliders of recent years. 

Instead of exploiting advanced thinking prior to World 
War II, the main Soviet effort was bent on producing 
orthodox aviation equipment. Plane types were strictly 
functional—they wanted a lot of planes and they wanted 
them fast. Sometimes they appeared to consider produc- 
tion and availability more important than the fullest 
fighting efficiency. 

But in the main, Soviet military planes were reduced to 
a few simple types that were highly efficient for their 
particular roles. During the latter part of the war, these 
planes were opposed only by a few older-type Luftwaffe 
craft while the Nazis threw their best new combat planes 
against Allied onslaughts on the Western Front. 

The Russians had no experience in dealing with modern 
rocket-equipped fighters like the Mustang and Typhoon, 
heavily-armed and fast medium bombers such as the 
Marauder and Mitchell, and gun-bristling day and night 
bombers such as the Fortress and Lancaster. Nor could 
they make headway with jet designs. 

Thus, they approached the war's end with inferior 
equipment which they mistakenly assumed to be the best 
for their particular use. 

The Reds were alarmed in the closing days of the war 
when they dug up advanced aircraft and engine data from 
captured German military, scientific and aeronautical 
establishments. Shocked into action, Soviet aeronautics 
began to loom from that time as a rival to U.S. and British 
air power—both in quality and quantity. 

They started by experimenting with existing piston- 
engined fighters fitted with German pulse-jet motors be- 
neath the wings and small rocket boosters in the tail. At 
the same time, they built the first Red jet fighters pow- 
ered by Nazi-designed turbojets. (Illustrated with this 
article is the most accurate photo, somewhat retouched to 


include latest information available, of the La-9 piston- 
engined fighter with rocket unit in the modified tail as- 
sembly. It’s doubtful if these machines entered squadron 
service but they no doubt furnished the Soviets with 
much valuable data on use of rocket units to boost per- 
formance of both piston-engined and jet-engined fight- 
ers.) 

After World War II started, Russian research teams 
—headed by Abramovich and Stechkin—started working 
on jet and rocket propulsion. They were only moderately 
successful. Big trouble was the turbojet itself: as soon as 
a unit was captured from the Germans a hastily-designed 
test model was built around it and flown within a few 
months. This was a low-wing monoplane with two pow- 
erplants—a piston engine driving a propeller in the nose 
and a turbo jet in the rear fuselage with intake under the 
wing and exhaust duct under the tail. 

Early Soviet jet fighters, powered by turbojets based 
on Junkers and BMW designs, were the first hint to the 
West of the new ideas imported from Germany. First of 
these, and most successful until recently, was the MIG-9 
(designed by a team headed by Maj. Gen. Artem Miko- 
yan, M. Gurevich and N. Matyuk). The MIG-9 is a sim- 
ple, sturdy, hard-hitting machine in the best Soviet Air 


TRANSSONIC research plane, one of Reds’ most ad- 
vanced, is reconstructed from three authentic photos. 
Craft resembles British Supermarine 510, has 35° sweep- 
back on wing leading edge. Note large side air intakes. 


Force tradition. It’s reportedly quite a handful to fly but 
is probably the best close-support craft in service today. 

The MIG-9 is studded with one 30-mm. or 53-mm. gun 
and two 20-mm. ShVAK cannon. It’s powered by two 
M-003 jet units, each with maximum thrust of over 2,000 
pounds s.t. The jets are mounted side-by-side in the 
fuselage belly and exhaust together below the channeled 
rear fuselage. Top speed is apparently about 515-520 
m.p.h. at low altitudes. 

A smaller, lighter fighter, the YAK-15, has been de- 
signed by Colonel-General Yakovlev. It presumably is 
intended more for fighting and interception than for 
ground support, and is reported not so successful as the 
MIG-9. Wingspan is little more than 30 feet but the 
plane appears faster than the MIG-9, with a top speed of 
about 560-570 m.p.h. Internal equipment and armor are 
cut to a minimum, following Soviet wartime practice. 
Powerplant is a single axial-flow M-004 turbojet of 2,200- 
2,500 pounds thrust (a deriv- (Continued on page 56) 
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YAK-15 single-jet fighter represents little more than a passing YAK-17, “Russia's Thunderjet,” is believed in service in East- 
phase in Red high-speed design. Redesigned version is illustrated. ern and Asiatic areas. Drawing is reconstruction from photograph. 


EXPERIMENTAL version of Lavochkin La-9 has liquid rocket unit in rear fuselage with exheust efflux orifice below modified rudder. An 
other La-9 has been fitted with impulse duct motors under each wing. It is unlikely thet any of these machines entered squadron service 
17 
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Flying 
Hurt 


By HY SHERIDAN 


Contributing Editor of FLYING 


Jhere’s a rumor going around 
that...but maybe you've heard it. 


ZZING around Air Force ready rooms and hangars, like 

a wasp at a garden party, is a paralyzing rumor. If you do 
much flying you have probably heard it even though it is a 
new thing and hasn't had time to reach the wide audience that 
this article will give it. It is that the new flying—the flying at 
high altitudes and supersonic speeds—hurts virility and makes 
men sterile and even impotent. 

At last year’s National Air Races, one ruffled female was 
heard to complain that as far as she could see, the most con- 
spicuous thing in evidence next to airplanes was virility. And 
a man who had been delegated to escort a famous high-speed 
pilot on a tour of Washington said that if the pilot had been 
any more virile they would have had to chain him. 

Nevertheless, and despite such obvious statistical evidence 
as the fact that married jet pilots have more children than 
the average married American male, the rumor has persisted 
It has had many things to sustain it, among which are certain 
obvious accompaniments to high-speed, high-altitude flying 
which conceivably could be detrimental to fertility 

There has been, for instance, the possibility that cosmic rays 
or increased radiation at high altitudes might make men 
sterile. There is the fact that continued shortage of oxygen 
(anoxia) may permanently impair the nervous system and 
that fertility is one of the first things affected. It has long been 
known that lowlanders living at very high altitudes tend to be 
sterile. And there has always been the possibility that the in- 
audible hypersonic sounds of supersonic flight may harm 
animal tissue. 

The editors of Fryinc have asked Hy Sheridan to investi- 
gate the problem. The following report represents the results 
of Captain Sheridan's investigations. 
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HIS IS A MOST serious matter. Already, it is reported 
many high-altitude flyers are getting away from being 
beasts and if this thing goes on the girls may yet be in 
the position of picking up the checks. Things have come 
to a pretty pass, the girls say, when there are no passes. 

It is all too true that many’s the girl lately who has in- 
spected her charms, as the droll saying goes, in her 


boudoir vanity and found them all that shrewd Mother we 
Nature intended, and who has wondered, in her innocent to make of of tight, or of 
way, what the hell. A cosmie ray is a fast moving particle which originates 

Your modest reporter is going to give you what is now somewhere in outer space, seemingly everywhere in outer 
known on this matter and you can come to your own con- space for they come in from al! directions. There is evidence 
clusiens. Never jump to a conclusion; slip up on it from that the ray is a proton. lL 
down-wind. Its velocity and its energy are, in the purticle sensé, fan- 

Cosmic rays have been accused of causing sterility. have 

: ‘ mes a billion electron t t. urcel 
stein Theory, a cosmic ray is about as pow Profess« . 

erful as such a thing can get; it approaches the limit- will @ve protons a velocity and eneryy of 30 million ebsctron 
; volts is a formidable machine indeed 
ing case. Cosmic rays get more and more powerful with Dr. Schein says, “The majority of the cosmic rey particles 
altitude, and more plentiful too, and, as a coincidence, the at altitudes of 30,000 feet corsist of electrons end gamma 
place where they are the most powerful and most plenti- rays (X-rays) arising from so-called cascade showets, In 
ful is at the same altitude level that our high-flying addition, mesons, protons, neutrons, heavier nuclei, and 
bombers such as the B-36 and B-47 cruise. This is what other particles of unknown nature are present.” ie 


the fear and the original story were made of. 

What is a cosmic ray? What does it do? 

Nobody knows what a cosmic ray is for sure, so I can 
write freely. There is some evidence that a cosmic ray 
consists of a proton, but the evidence is rather indirect 
because it is in such a hurry that we can't get it to sit for 
its photograph. It comes to us very fast, though, almost 
with the speed of 186,000 miles a second, and why it is in 
such a hurry to get to a place like this is perhaps the 
greatest mystery of all. 

When a high-tailing proton such as that hits the nu- 
cleus of an atom it hits with such gusto that the atom 
gets the stuffing knocked out of it. All sorts of particles 
go shooting off from the wreckage, and why not, for the 
nucleus has just been swung on by a wallop of around a 
million times a billion electron volts, to quote Dr. Marcel 
Schein, Professor of Physics at the University of Chicago, 
an expert who studies what is probably the least co- 
operative of all subjects 

Cosmic rays are going through us all the time but that 
needn't worry us any because a single cosmic ray can go 
right through with very little chance of hitting an atom 
because we are mostly empty space. Pilots with pot- 
bellies may run to a little higher average of hits 

“A cosmic ray can go right through me without touch- 
ing a thing?” I asked (Continued on page 51) 
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At the University of Chicago and at other places, seeds 
have been sent up to high altitudes to get as much ,oamic 
radiation as possible, but they all germinated in a normal 
manner. 

How the protons get their enormous velocities is not 
krown, and none of the standard hypotheses stands up under 
examination. Your reporter would like to propose one of his 
own. It does, as the others do not, account for the high 
velocities and fer the lack of any concert in direction of the 
particle flights, since the rays do not come more from one 
direction than from another although their distribution on 
the surface of the earth is influenced by our magnetic field 


CONTRATERRENE MATTER 


Nuclear scientists have long speculated over the possibility 
of the existence in the cosmos of what was named “contra 
terrene matter.” Our earthly atoms have positive particles 
in the nucleus, as everyone knows, with negative electrans, 
negatrons, circling the outside. On this have 
identified short-lived particles that are positive elsetrons, 
called positrons, which have almost exactly the same mass as 
the electron, the negatron. 

Why would it not be possible somewhere in our galaxy, 
and other ones as well, for a kind of atom tovemiatimbich is 
the reverse of the kind that we ere getting tequianeiiier with 
here on earth, where the negative material Binide 
in the nucleus, and the electrons that circle Tie owitle are 
positrons? Our mathematics permit the existence of such 
atoms, or so it has been said. 


Of course, ierrene atoms and contraterrene atoms 


exist together because they would ann hilate each other at 
once. When a positron and a negatron come together they 
turn into a photon, you know. If the two unlike atoms came 
close to each other they would fuse at once, and the release 
of energy would be very great, enough to account for the 
high velocities of cosmic rays. Since it is known that outer 
space is clouded with cosmic dust, if two unlike bits of dust 
came together the unlike atoms would destroy themselves 
as matter—at least a large part of the matter would be trans- 
forrhed, and turn into energy. Where do the protons come 
from then, the protons that Pp our ic rays? If the 
two pieces of dust were not of exactly the same size or mass, 
there would be untransformed matter left over. Besides, 
calculations show that when a neutron from a contraterrene 
atom is shot out it would pick up an unmatched positron and 
become a proton, but this speculation is beyond our present 
treatment. 

1 should like to hear from those scientists who read this, 
who have any ideas on the matter. —Hy Smespan 


Cosmic ray showers have terrific energy. Cloud chamber photo (left) 
shows large shower plus 16 secondary showers. Right, star is formed 
when primary cosmic ray particle hits photographic plate at 95,000 ft. 
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Boeing 502 gas turbine weighs only 221 pounds, could have take-off rating of 254 h.p. by 1952. It burns almost eny type combustible fuel. 


Lightplanes may be flying at 250 m.p.h. within 10 years. 
The secret? An amazingly simple and compact powerplant. 


By S. D. HAGE and DONALD W. FINLAY 


Chief Project Engineer, Gas Turbines 
ing Airplane ‘Company 


As duster, turbine-powered plane would have good payload, high 
take-off performance, low weight. Compressor would pump the dust. 


Preliminary Design Group 
Boeing Airplane Company 


sign and operation within the next 10 years. It’s pos- 

sible that the next decade will see an almost complete 
change-over from the now-common piston engine to this 
amazingly simple and compact power unit. 

In five years, lots of pilots will probably ask for kero- 
sene or Diesel oil instead of high-octane gas when they 
drop in at airports. In fact, there’s no reason why the 
next 24 months should not see experimental gas turbine- 
powered lightplanes in the air. 

Future executive planes, powered by two gas turbines 
driving propellers, will be able to cruise at 220-260 m.p.h. 
at 20,000 feet or above with passenger comfort hitherto 
unknown. Turbines will also be used in smaller private 
planes, military liaison planes and agricultural designs. 

But before the gas turbine becomes practical and com- 
petitive, we still have to do much development, testing 
and proving. 

In present experimental quantities, as with any other 
new device, the engines are high-priced. Basically, how- 
ever, the gas turbine is a simple machine. In production 


T:: GAS TURBINE may revolutionize lightplane de- 
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quantities it should be much cheaper to produce than the 
reciprocating type. The little Boeing “502” turbitte, for 
instance, has only 20 per cent of the parts of its pigton- 
type sister developing the same power. Moving parts are 
few, and all motion is simple rotation. There are none of 
the sliding-parts, stop and start accelerations common to 
all piston engines. Combustion, instead of being inter- 
mittent and explosive, is a continuous, smooth process— 
the fuel burns all the time. | 
Fuel consumption is high—right now. It is being low- j 
ered, however, month by month by constant refining of 
component parts. Even with the present higher fuel con- 
sumption, the difference in cost of operating the turbine | 
versus the reciprocating powerplant is not directly pro- | 


portional to fuel consumed. The reason, of course, 

is because the turbine will burn almost any com- 

bustible fuel. Our tests at Boeing have been run 

largely on Diesel oil. But we have used kerosene, 

low and high octane gasoline and bottled gas. 

There is no reason why inexpensive heavy fuel 

oils cannot be used once proper atomizing means 

are developed. 

The Boeing turbine is some 270 pounds lighter than a ; 

typical piston engine of similar power rating. Overall 
dimensions also are smaller. The typical six-cylinder, 
horizontally-opposed air cooled airplane engine figures 
out roughly at 33 inches wide, 31 inches high and 48 
inches long. For the Boeing turbine, the same dimensions 
are reduced to 22 inches, 1914 inches and 43% inches. 

We estimate that the Boeing turbine, adapted to aircraft : \ 
use, could by 1952 have a take-off rating of 254 h.p. Maxi- 

mum continuous horsepower at 20,000 feet altitude would : | 
be 140. In place of a weight for the complete reciprocat- 

ing engine system of 400 pounds, the Boeing turbine com- ; 

plete with propeller hub, starter, generator and lubricat- 

ing oil weighs only 221 pounds! (Continued on page 54) t 


a Proposed executive plane powered by two Boeing tur- 
bines would have phenomenal performance. It could easily : : 
be pressurized by air bleeds, and would fly 250 m.p.h. at _ int 


20,000 feet. Service ceiling would be over 30,000 feet. 


Turbine could be buried in wing of proposed plane to 
give exceptionally clean lines to pusher version. Only me- 
} chanical connection between power-producing section and 
propeller shaft is through an efficient gas torque converter. 
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How Much ‘Service’ 


Can Operators 
Afford? 


By JAMES JOSEPH 


Stop-watch shows that ‘extras’ 
can easily put airport in red. 


Op@rotor uses stop-watch to time pilot's visit to airport. Total services 
took 25 minutes—yet pilot bought only five gallons of gasoline. The gross 
profit: 35 cents. With $1 per hour for lineman, airport barely broke even. 


Transients expect, and deserve, assistance in planning route and servicing 
planes. But operators, working with small volume, discover that “extras” 
practically eliminate profits. Author suggests answer lies in self-service. 


mende has been standing by—stop-watch in hand— 

clocking his airport revenues. 

Gemende is like a man who takes renewed strength in 
an unfavorable diagnosis—it’s comforting sometimes»to 
know what's wrong. 

“And I know why we're not making money,” he says. 
“That's more than you can say for some operators.” 

The private pilot and the business generated by the 
private pilot aren’t enough to keep an airport's finances 
in the black, Gemende has discovered. Most operators 
who rely solely on lightplane pilots for revenue will come 
up with operational deficits, he says. 

At war’s end, Gemende bought 77 acres five miles west 
of Riverside, Calif., leased another 40 acres, and with 
nine planes for rental and a peak of 160 GI-Bill students, 
established the Riverside Flight Academy. 

Now, with the GI-Bill all but scotched, he has only 
15 students in training for commercial, instrument and 
multi-engined instructors’ ratings and is up to his gog- 
gles in trouble. 

Let’s walk down the flight line at Riverside Academy 
with Gemende and learn why he can’t make money ca- 
tering only to private pilots. 

“I pay $700 a year in taxes on these 77 acres I bought 
on long-term purchase,” explains Gemende, “and I've had 
to rent out 50 of the total 117 acres for farm land. Lia- 
bility insurance costs me $350. a year. Counting rental on 
40 acres, and taxes, I’ve got a $170 overhead every month 
~-just to begin with.” 

We walked over to the hangar—with room for about 20 
lightplanes. Three mechanics—including the foreman— 
were at work. Their average hourly wage was $1.61. The 
field charges $2.50—pocketing less than a dollar an hour 
on labor. 

“Most garages around here charge $3.50 an hour for 
mechanic's labor,” points out the operator, “and they 
don’t have to be nearly as skilled as aviation mechs.” 

Out on the airstrip a Cessna was landing. Gemende 
took out his stop-watch. “Let me show you how the pri- 
vate pilot helps us to end up all but profitless,” he said. 

It's not that Gemende—or any other operator—-doesn’t 
welcome the private flyer. Quite the contrary. But I was 
about to see some startling proof of the part the private 
plane owner plays in operational deficiencies 

So we observed—as the stop-watch clocked off the 
minutes. 

The Cessna rolled up near the line. A lineman was 
there to meet it—and to park the plane. Parking was a 
three-minute operation—by the stop-watch. 

The pilot—like the average of seven visiting flyers who 
daily use the field as a halfway station between Mojave 
desert strips and Los Angeles—told the lineman to “put 
in five gallons and check her.” 

The lineman started with the windshield, washing it. 
The clock passed the six minute mark. 

Then a gas truck was backed up to the plane, and five 
gallons metered off. Another four minutes. A portable 
compressed air cylinder took care of tire inflation and 
checking. The stop-watch rounded the 13-minute mark. 

The visitor wanted directions, so he and the lineman 
retired to the big wall map in operations, close-by, to 
check the weather and worry over the next landing field. 
The visitor was in a talkative mood. He discussed the 
crop outlook. The weather. Where he might pick up a 
good used radio. And the nightlife in the city. It was a 
pleasant chat. But from the cold economic outlook of the 
stop-watch, a disastrous profit killer. 

The chat and weather dope and miscellaneous informa- 
tion consumed another 10 minutes. As the visitor emerged 
from operations, the stop-watch (Continued on page 38) 


F FIVE YEARS, flying field operator Karl A. Ge- 
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trish Seafires, converted for land-besed use and armed with two 20-mm. cannon, have a maximum speed of approximately 400 m.p.h. 


\RISH AIR FORCE 


By CHARLES W. CAIN 


of Europe.” In the event of a third 

World War, it might well be the 
“gateway” to Europe. 

As a base for aircraft, it has advan- 
tages over England and Scotland—there are few 
industrial centers and defense of those centers 
could be accomplished by small forces. Ireland also 
has an almost limitless number of suitable airfield 
locations 

From Irish air bases, long-range Neptunes or 
Avro Shackletons could sweep large areas of the 


has been called the “nose 


Headquarters of Irish Air Force is at Beldon- 
nel (right) where corps school is located. Com- 
manding officer is Col. Patrick Quinn (above), 
@ veteran of the 1916-2! Irish War of Independ- 
ence. Many officers study in English schools. 


North Atlantic area on anti-submarine patrol. 

Whatever the future may hold for the world in 
general and Ireland in particular, the Western 
powers can take heart in the strong Irish opposition 
to the spread of Communism 

The Irish Air Corps, a small but trained organiza- 
tion, has long been shrouded in official secrecy. Re- 
cently I visited Dublin and nearby parts of Ireland, 
and with the cooperation of military authorities 
made a personal analysis of Irish military aviation 

While my opinions don't necessarily express the 
official viewpoint, they (Continued on page 64) 
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1 Flexibility of Airphibian is first shown 
when it calls for Author Robin at hotel. 


serge three-bladed prop is placed hve cranks wing wheels, retracts tail 
wheel, and the Airphibian is ready to fly. 


on hub and tightened with built-in wrench. 


flight unit is lowered atop it. 


i 


Author finds road and flight units are easily mated. Convertible top is put down and 
Then the two can be fastened together in five minutes. 


By BEN ROBIN 


the Airphibian was ready for check flight, I asked 
the usual question. 

“What time shall I meet you at the airport?” 

“Don't,” he said. “Just give me your address. I'll drive 
over and pick you up.” 

And that’s exactly how the Airphibian check flight 
started. 

Bob drove to my hotel door in Atlantic City at about 
4:30 in the afternoon. 

“Well, Ben, how’d you like to travel up the Hudson 
River Valley this weekend?” he asked. 

“That’s fine—if we can drive out from the middle of 
this crowd around your—your—.” I didn’t know just 
what to call it. 

Bob explained that people at the factory (Continental 
Inc., Danbury, Conn.) call the car section of the Air- 
phibian the “road unit” and they call the wings and tail 


We: ROBERT E. FULTON, JR., phoned me to say 


section the “flight unit.” We climbed into the road unit 
and were off to pick up the bustle. 

The Airphibian road unit drives much like a car 
equipped with Hydramatic drive. For forward speed, you 
move a shift lever (at the lower center edge of the seat) 
to the right and ahead. For reverse, you move it to the 
left and rear. 

When driving, the right rudder pedal becomes the foot- 
brake, and a hand brake extends below the center of the 
instrument panel. The starter button is on the fire wall, 
just above the left rudder pedal. That pedal isn’t used 
when driving on the ground. The foot accelerator is on 
the floor, right of the foot brake—and a horn button is on 
the dashboard. 

Sounds much like your own auto’s layout, doesn’t it? 
Actually, it drives much like a “non-flyable car.” The 
Airphibian, though, doesn’t look like anything else I’ve 
ever seen. The road unit is four-wheeled with a con- 


The cockpit is simple. Instrument panel 
slopes upward and is leather-covered. 
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6 In the air, Flying's check pilot found the performance good. Airphib- 
ian cruised 110 m.p.h., was spin-resistant, landed about 55 m.p.h. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the market 
ircraft holding a CAA Type 
Certificate are flown. The authors evalu- 
ate each aircraft through the eyes of 
the average private pilot who flies 
an airplane for business or recreation. 


vertible top, and appears a trifle high for its width. 
Wheels extend wider than the body (or cabin). Two of 
us sat comfortably on the leather upholstered seat, and 
we had ample room on a shelf behind the seat for two 
medium-sized suitcases, hats and maps. 

The dashboard has engine instruments, primary flight 
group, two-way radio and speedometer. Sun visors and a 
compass are mounted atop the windshield. Visibility is 
good over the low nose, and on either side through the 
two door windows. A large plastic window gives better 
than average convertible rear view vision. 

It's just as easy to get in and out of the Airphibian as it 
is to enter and get out of most cars. 


7 At Ticonderoga, N. Y., author drove 
road unit eight miles to look at old fort. 


The car unit accelerated rapidly, and cruised along the 
highway at 40 to 50 m.p.h. The ride isn't “soft” but is 
about the quality of a ride in a light pickup truck or a 
jeep 

At the airport, I watched and timed while Bob readied 
the Airphibian for flight. First, he backed the road unit 
up close to the wing and tail section (which is all in one 
piece). Then he adjusted the wing and tail wheels to the 
proper height by means of individual cranks, and wheeled 
the flight unit over the cabin. With the convertible top 
down, he lowered the wing wheels until the flight unit 
rested on top of the road unit. Then it was just a matter 
of fastening the two together. (Continued on page 58) 
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Anyone can be an expert insectonaut. 
It, takes about. five cents—and a fly. 


By CHARLES E, PLANCK 


NE OF AVIATION’S strangest trophies once stood on the 
bookcase of Charles I. Stanton, former deputy administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics. 

He won it with a flight of 28 feet. His plane was a tiny, 
weightless item made of soft balsa wood and microfilm, and his 
motor was—a housefly. The trophy is a tin bank shaped like a 
globe surmounted by a 10-cent model of a Waco N. 

Mr. Stanton’s fly undoubtedly would have made a longer 
flight except that my living and dining rooms are only 28 feet 
long, and the place was so full of housefly-powered airplanes 
that his entry had little opportunity to maneuver. The flight 
started at the mantel and ended at the window at the opposite 
end of the room. It was Washington's introduction to the 
science of Insectonautics. 

Anyone can become an expert insectonaut. It costs about five 
cents—the price of some balsa and a little microfilm. And it 
takes skill—the agility needed to capture a few healthy flies 
But if you've got a nickel and the energy, you'll have a lot of 
fun building a fleet of fly-powered models some rainy summer 
afternoon when you can't be out at the airport. 

The science began, I believe, back in 1940 when Joseph Elgin 
and William B. Schwab made tiny, microfilm-covered models 
and fastened light silken threads to the fuselage stick. They 
attached flies to the other end of the thread and hoped their 
gliders would be towed through the air. But the flights were 
erratic; the weight was too great for the flies and the gliders 
had no stability. The next step was to fasten the fly directly to 
the stick fuselage. This showed immediate results. 

Schwab and Elgin could never solve the multi-flypower 
problem. In 1941, Charles and David Horsman of College Park, 
Md., built what was probably the first multi-engined insecto- 
plane. With the collaboration of B. Russell Shaw, aeronautical 
engineer, they produced a twin-engined model which flew suc- 
cessfully. Instead of using wing engines, one of which was 
always cutting out and resting, the Horsman brothers mounted 
their flies along the stick fuselage, one behind the wing and the 
other out in front. They got fairly good single-engined per- 
formance and much more excitement out of each flight as their 
engines cut in and out at odd moments. 

This tandem arrangement followed (Continued on page 50) 


PHOTOS BY DAVID B. EISENDRATH, JR 


Four racers warm up\ prior to test flight. craft right 
° 


e innate laziness of flies 


usually suffers from at least one dead engine, due 
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HOW TO MAKE A FLY-PLANE 


Cutting wing cross-pieces is exacting tesk 
Use indoor-type balsa, sharp knife for slic- 


ing. Pieces are small as fingernail parings. 


Use coathanger to lift microfilm from tepid 
water. Wet one side of wing and teil surface 
framework, then place on the microfilm sheet. 


To remove ragged edges of microfilm, plece 
@ lighted cigarette about half an inch from 
the wing. Heat melts film up to balsa edge. 


Bee (or fly) is taken from refrigerator and 
mounted on stick with quick-drying dope. Be 
sure legs are straight, not glued to stick. 


Kf 


\ = 


Engine worm-up, prior to flight, is simple. 
Breathing on fly will wake him up; the werm 
air starts him kicking and attempting to fly 
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WHAT PILOTS 
SAY ABOUT 


Readers support Hy Sheridan 
on cause of mystery crashes. 


Y SHERIDAN didn't know what he was starting. When 

May Ftyinc hit the newsstands with Hy’s article, 
“Hypnosis in the Cockpit,” letters poured into the edi- 
torial offices. The Air Force told Hy it was investigating 
the effects of hypnosis on pilots. A large western uni- 
versity planned to study the problem. Arthur Godfrey 
urged millions of Americans to read the article. And 
over 150 pilots wrote Hy, describing personal instances of 
hypnosis in aircraft cockpits. More letters arrive in Fiy- 
1NG’s offices in each mail. 

What caused the furor? Hy pointed out that airplane 
cockpits are hypnosis clinics in miniature. Hypnotic con- 
ditions, he said, exist in the cockpit of any airplane flying 
at night or under instrument conditions. 

Says Hy: “Maybe that story will save a life or two. I 
hope so. The letters I have been getting make the joint 
seem like a revival meeting—with everyone wanting to 
confess at once.” 


won 


Sheridan article in May FLYING fo- 
cused national attention on cockpit hyp- 
nosis @s major factor in mystery crashes, 


E. C. Donnan 


C. Conger 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 


Cecil Lightheart 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


H. J. Gronewold 


Trivoli, Hl. 


Hunter L. Boice 


Carl R. Sproat 
Columbus, Ohio 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Waking with a Start 

... While flying as a staff pilot at Air Armament 
School, I was detailed to night bombing after a par- 
ticularly busy day. On the last trip of the night 
(about 4 a.m.) I took extra precaution on the take-off 
for my vision was somewhat blurry. At 6,000 feet, we 
made several runs over the target area; the air was 
smooth and the student monotonous in his directions. 
I can’t remember—nor could I remember at the time— 
the last two bombing runs. I do remember waking with 
a start upon hearing: “Exercise completed, sir.” I 
turned off the cabin heat, opened the window, and with 
a few deep breaths regained my wits and returned to 
base. ... —E. C. Donnan 


Hypnosis Is the Word 

. .. Along about October, 1945, of the recent ruckus, 
I was loping along through the overcast at night, on 
instruments, in a C-54 enroute from India to China. I 
left the cockpit for a few moments, and when I finally 
puffed my way back to the front office I saw that, ac- 
cording to the dials and gauges, we were in a 30° 
descending turn. The co-pilot was right there, slouched 
comfortably down in the seat, both hands on the wheel 
and glaring at the instrument panel with both eyes 
wide open. I latched onto the appropriate wheels and 
levers, and at the same time roared, “Where the hell 
ya think you're goin’?” He came to with a jolt and 
said, “I must've been asleep!” (Both hands on the 

wheel, both eyes open!) Hypnosis is the word. 
—G,. Concer 


Just Loafing Along 

. . » Fifteen years ago, I was flying a small two-place 
open plane—and after approximately four hours in 
the air just loafing along on a nice, bright day, I came 
in to land at a field I had used many times . . . I came 
in, in a long straight glide into the wind. I remember 
being very warm and sleepy, and about 20 feet from 
the ground. The next thing, I woke up in the hospital. 
The boys on the ground said I flew right in and made 
no attempt to level out. I must have been hypno- 
tized ... —Ceci. LiGHTHEART 
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Robert Mack Light Ralph J. Jones, Jr. 
San Bernardino, Calif. leveland, r) 


James F. Crooks 


James A. Doherty 
Leominster, Mass 


Jamaica, |., 


Relief from Tension 

. Shortly after dark on October 27, 1949, I started 
back to San Bernardino (from Capistrano, Calif.) in 
my Cessna 140. The relief from tension in the smooth 
early evening air was in every way thoroughly delight 
ful. To add to the feeling of relaxation, I lit a cigarette 
and inhaled a few delicious puffs. Everything contin 
ued to perfection itself as I made my way into the 
traffic pattern. With close concentration on the instru- 
ments glowing with their red light and with an occa- 
sional sidelong glance at well identified ground lights, I 
made a perfect pattern—getting set up straight and 
true on the runway lights at 300 feet above field eleva 
tion at the optimum point for that altitude. .. . The 
next thing within my field of consciousness was the 
crash when I hit nose first about 200 feet short of the 
runway... . —Rosert Mack Licut 

“I Ceulda’t Remember .. 

. During the late, great scrap I was a carrier- 
based Navy fighter pilot flying Corsairs. ... Even in 
broad daylight, I have experienced many times exactly 
the condition you describe. Many a time I have “come 
to” with a start and realized that, due to fatigue, 
cramped position, and the sheer, dull monotony of fly 
ing four-hour patrols straight and level, I had momen- 
tarily lapsed into a subconscious state. .. . 

To this day I can remember “waking up” in the 
ready room and realizing that I couldn't remember 
anything about my approach and landing except the 
shock of the gear and taxiing forward. Constant repe- 
tition had enabled me to make the necessary opera- 
tions in the approach with about 50 per cent mental 
consciousness. —Raten J. Jones, Jr. 


Fatal Fascination? 

While I was an engineering officer on TBM aircraft 
during the recent war, several aircraft were lost in an 
unexplained manner during night operations. Through 
discussion with pilots, the medical officers discovered 
that the indicator for the oxygen breathing system held 
a fatal fascination under the conditions you mention 

The oxygen indicator in TBM’s was, at that time, 


Theodore M. 
Somerville, N. J 


Fred A. Carpenter 
Berkeley, Calif 


John D. Martin 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Tom Matthews 
Monterey, Calif. 


Bob Wasson Eleuthera Miller 
Troy, N.Y Durham, N.C 


placed near the pilot's left knee where it was continu 
ously visible. Apparently this indicator, flicking back 
and forth at respiratory speed of 17-20 cpm, was auto 
hypnotic. Pilots agreed that at times it was almost 
impossible to tear their attention from it. As later at- 
tributed to this cause, one TBM, losing formation for 
a moment, was seen trying to form up on a buoy light 
with fatal results. When these accidents began to 
show a definite pattern, the indicator was moved to the 
rear and left of the pilot's armor where it was neces 
sary to crane the neck to use it. No further difficulty 
was experienced Tueropore M. Lone 

Couldn't Add Leg 
.. 1 am an ex-Army pilot with @ver 1,000 hours, 
mostly in B-24's. Many times I have experienced simi 
lar sensations under the same conditions—smooth air 
on a long, night cross-country. Another thing that al 
most always happened to me was, as you mentioned, 
difficulty in adding up my log—or forgetting something 
in the cockpit and remembering it when I reached the 
ready room. Incidentally, I never remember during 
my whole course of training having these sensations, 
or methods of avoiding them, explained to me... . 
Joun D. Martin 


Mental La 

...I1 learned to fly in 1925, and now have about 
2.500 logged hours and about the same number un 
logged Last year I was flying from San Francisco 
to Burbank in a rented Swift 125 with a visual flashing 
marker beacon light on the left center instrument 
panel. The valley smog level was about 6,000 feet, so 
I cruised along a few thousand feet above it and hit 
Newhal about dark. I got a report on Burbank, tuned 
in the beam, and was waiting to hit the marker beacon 
before making the letdown through the smog. Sud 
denly the marker beacon light started to flash in the 
cockpit. I also was picking it up in the phones. What 
the devil was the light flashing for? Was it the gear” 
Was I running out of gas? I advised Burbank and 
pulled up and started around—and as soon as I got off 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Short-Cut 


To Solo 


Dr. LESLIE A. BRYAN 


Director, Institute of Aviation 
University of Illinois 


New Link trainer allows solo in only three hours’ flight time. 


LIGHT STUDENTS at the University of Illinois have 

been soloing with less than three hours of flying time. 

A student recently was turned loose after he’d spent 
only 1 hr. 45 min. in the air. 

We've even had the nerve to send some boys up for 
the private pilot test after less than 10 hours of flight in- 
struction. And one student passed his test for a private 
license after 7 hr. 25 min. of flight time! We ran him in 
on a flight exam given by a CAA aviation safety agent 
under the guise of cross-checking to see if our own flight 
examiners were doing a satisfactory job. The agent gave 
him a grade of 78 and started to type out the private 
ticket before we confessed. He almost fainted when told 
the student had a grand total of 30 minutes’ solo time! 

These experiments were part of a general research pro- 
gram in pilot training, under way at the University of 
Illinois for nearly three years. 

We have discovered we can teach the average student 
pilot enough to pass his private pilot flight test in about 
10 hours of flight training plus 10 hours of School Link 


training. The School Link, built by Link Aviation, Inc., 
of Binghamton, N.Y., is a synthetic training device that 
plays a large part in our accelerated training program. 
Using it, our students should either receive their ratings 
at the end of 20 hours or should be allowed to use the 
remaining 15 hours required by law to gain information 
and experience regarding the utility and economy of the 
personal plane as a means of transportation. 

We're now reorganizing our Private Pilot Flight Course 
—and we'll seek CAA approval for a course consisting of 
about 10 hours of fundamentals on the ground in the 
School Link, 10 hours of concentrated flight training in 
conventional air work, and 15 hours of cross-country and 
night flying, radio work, actual flight plan filing, and the 
use of airways and aids to navigation. We also plan to 
give one trip under the hood—to show the students that 
new pilots can’t fly by instruments alone. 

The School Link is a modified model of a preflight 
trainer. It's made of aluminum, ard resembles an all- 
metal, open-cockpit, mid-wing (Continued on page 61) 
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Rescue that failed wes flown by Joe Cannon and Owen Niehaus 

in Bell helicopter. Mrs. Jeannette Bugay, 25, spent night clinging 

to rock in Niagara River, just above falls. Seconds after photo 

was taken, water capsized the ‘copter. All were later rescued. 
Cessna Mode! 395 won Army competition for liaison pienes | 
it has Continental E-190 engine, flies under control at 46 m.p.h 


Douglas Skyshark (XA2D) is powerful 
new Navy attack bomber powered by Al- 
lison T-40 twin turboprop engine driving 


two Aeroproducts counter-rotating props. 


y 


, a 


Sgt. Maj. Leo Valentin is the letest i 
French “bat man.” He plummets from 
high altitude, opening chute close to New Model 18 tandem Taylorcraft has Lycoming 125-h.p. engine, five hours range, 110 


ground. Valentin models his stunt cruising speed, stalls at 38 m.p.-h. Craft was developed for liaison work, has slats, flaps. 
after Clem Sohn, who was killed while 


giving a performance 13 years ago. 


HAVE YOU SEEN? continued 


CERTIFICATE SEIBEL "COPTER 


EIBEL SKYHAWK, the new helicopter from Wichita, 
is expected to go into limited production this fall anc 
sell for $11,500. The Skyhawk has been certificated 
with a Lycoming 108-h.p. engine, and is currently being 
recertificated with a Lycoming 125-h.p. engine. Charles 
M. Seibel, president of the company, says the Skyhawk 
has been designed for small quantity production at 
reduced prices. Total cost of development and certifi- 
cation was only $80,000. Design is simplified. Aircraft 
engine is standard and conventionally mounted; gears 
are standard items being produced for other purposes. 


Call Air Cadet, formerly Interstate Cadet, is now being manu- 
factured at Afton, Wyo. It is powered by 90-h.p. Continental. 


Air Rescue Service is receiving Grumman Albatrosses—scaled-up versions of the Mallard. Albatross has two 1425-h.p. Wright 
engines, cruises at 225 m.p.h., carries crew of three plus |4 passengers or 16 stretcher cases. Fifty-eight have been ordered. 
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North American RD-45C is photo version of Tornado bomber. It has five camera stations, can operate at high or low altitudes, 
day or night. Power is four GE J-47A jets with 5,200-Ib. static thrust each. Tactical radius is “over 1,200 miles,” with wing tenks. 


— 


— 


New planing-tail type hull has been tested for more than two years on Goodyear GA-2, three-plece amphibien. Hull with deep 
pointed step and long afterbody gives shorter take-off run, and reduces tendency to porpoise, skip or yaw, in teke-offs and landings. 


Northrop Raider (C-125) is being delivered to Air Rescue Service for Arctic tests. Rescue versions will have wheel-ski landing 
gear. Production versions have bigger windows, additional dihedral on outboard wing sections, redesigned stabilizer assembly. 
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Learned About Flying 


From That! no. 


By PETER M. BOWERS 


A safe landing doesn't complete a flight—when 
you're in a floatplane and the tanks are empty. 


to a beautiful dead stick landing on the Mississippi 

river alongside St. Paul's Logan Field, which was 
about the quarter-point on our seaplane circuit of the 
U.S. [April Fiy1nc]. We floated to a stop a short distance 
from the seaplane dock, but those few hundred yards 
turned out to be the longest ones between the points of a 
touchdown and tiedown that we ever encountered. We 
were at the mercy of a 20-mile wind, blowing toward us 
from the field; and right there we began to learn the hard 
way that a safe landing does not complete a flight—it is 
over only when the plane is securely tied down on the 
line, or in this case to the float. 

The accumulation of errors that resulted in our running 
out of gas began before our take-off from Bismarck, N. D. 
—but the background goes beyond that. Because the 
wing tank fuel gauges weren't accurate below the quar- 
ter-full mark, we used a time check on our fuel con- 
sumption. We'd put the same number of gallons in each 
tank before take-off, and would fly until one ran dry. A 
glance at the watch would tell us how long it had taken 
to run that tank through, and how much time remained 
on the other. The system worked fine. At each stop 
we'd equalize the fuel load and take off again on the same 
tank we had used coming in. 


Bi WALKER and I brought our Luscombe 8E down > 


As originally laid out, none of the hops on the trip had 
been over 300 miles, computed on the basis of seaplane 
cruising speed, but using the 85 h.p. Continental's normal 
landplane fuel consumption. The conversion to floats, 
made just prior to the trip, resulted in the use of a 44- 
inch pitch propeller in place of a 5l-inch, and when it 
was cruised at the same 2,350 r.p.m., we discovered a sur- 
prisingly low fuel consumption of 4.5 gallons per hour. 
This unexpected bonus, plus the fact that we were behind 
schedule, made us decide to combine some of the shorter 
hops. Weight considerations cut our fuel capacity from 30 
gallons to 22, but even then, thanks to our reduced fuel 
consumption, we had a still-air range of 450 miles. 

We originally intended to cover the 425 miles between 
Bismarck and St. Paul in two stages, but we decided to 
combine them, making the longest hop of the trip. Even 
with favoring winds, that was cutting it pretty close. But 
we would have water beneath us all the time on the latter 
part of the hop, and we could land easily if we had to. 
Just to be safe, we slipped in an extra two gallons. 

The check-off, made while taxiing downward to take- 
off point at Bismarck, was the routine cigar (Controls— 
okay; instruments—okay; gas—right tank; airplane trim 
—okay; run-up—okay) so we opened the throttle. Just 
as we were starting our take- (Continued on page 44) 


Battling wind, author tries to keep Luscombe away from coal barge while companion goes for gas. “If you've never held a floatplane 
against a 20-mile wind,” says Bowers, “you've got @ new experience in store.” It happened because he tried to stretch plane's gas supply. 
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GOOD “YEAR, 


FLYING 


a! 


it makes the B-36 
light on its feet 


PERATING a giant B-36 from landing strips not 
O firm enough for its wheel loads is no longer 
a problem. Today one of these long-range 
bombers is making successful take-offs and land- 
ings on a new caterpillar-type track landing gear, 
designed jointly by Goodyear and Convair engi- 
neers, Out of its experience in building track gear 
for other planes, Goodyear developed endless 
rubber tracks, brakes and brake bogies required 


for safe handling of the world’s largest bomber. 
This track gear gives the B-36 a “footprint” three 
times larger than conventional wheel gear— 
makes it light enough on its feet to use many 
additional runways. Goodyear leadership in 
landing gear design explains why more aircraft 
use Goodyear equipment than any other kind. 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


— 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner AOPA's full time staff is de- 
voted to helping the individual pilot. its aim 
is: “To make flying more useful, less expen- 
sive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: i5th and New York Aves., 
Washington 5, D. C. Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
tery'thoe of FLYING MAGAZINE” 
hs 

LIGHTPLANE BAN RAISED 
Acting on the precedent established by 
the removal of lightplane restrictions at 
the San Francisco Airport, AOPA recent- 
ly requested and got removal of similar 
restrictions at the Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
national Airport. 

Former airport rules required all air- 
craft entering the traffic pattern to main- 
tain a speed of at least 120 m.p.h. 

As AOPA pointed out to airport of- 
ficials in Seattle, the ruling in effect 
closed the airport to personal aircraft in 
the area. Since the airport was built 
with Federal funds under the stipulation 
that no discrimination against types of 
aircraft using the field be made, the air- 
port ruling amounted to a violation of 
the Federal agreement. 

AOPA's request instituted a series of 
conferences between airport officials and 
CAA regional people. Upshot of the con- 
ferences was the announcement to AOPA 
by airport manager, Earle S. Bigler, that 
deletion of the ruling from the airport 
regulations was authorized by the air- 
port governing board June 6. 

A statement from J. B. Hartranft, Jr., 
AOPA general manager, lauded the air- 
port's move and indicated that AOPA 


plans to continue the fight against such 
discriminatory regulations at other Fed- 
erally-supported airports. 


EARLY ROUNDUP PLANS 

AOPA members as far away as Hous- 
ton, Chicago and New Orleans are al- 
ready making plans for group flights to 
the annual AOPA Roundup flight to be 
held at a seaside point on the eastern 
seaboard late this summer. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr, AOPA general 
manager, announced that plans for the 
flight are in the works. Full details will 
be issued to AOPA members well in ad- 
vance of the actual flight date. Non- 
members, Hartranft said, will also be 
welcome to attend. 

Last year’s Tenth Annual Roundup 
flight staged at Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
drew over 600 personal planes and 1,500 
people to break all previous mass-flight 
records. AOPA expects an even larger 
turnout this year. 


MAPS 

On a recent coast-to-coast flight, an 
AOPA official found that up-to-date maps 
are scarce around the country. The 
flight (San Diego-New York) was unex- 
pected, so our staff member didn’t have 
the latest charts from AOPA's map serv- 
ice. Of the 15 charts he purchased dur- 
ing the trip, eight were obsolete. 

If you're planning a trip and want to 
avoid similar difficulty, order your maps 
through AOPA’s Map Subscription Serv- 
ice. (Sample order form is shown below.) 
Both WACs and Sectionals may be or- 
dered and subscribed to through the 
AOPA plan. 


AOPA's 


Exclusive 


FIRST WINNERS 

First three winners in AOPA’s new 
Pilot Parlay contest are Mary Lou Huff 
(AOPA 51601) West Point, Ky.; M. R. 
Powers (AOPA 69017) Blessing, Tex.; 
and E. W. Van Del (AOPA 61407), Aber- 
deen, O. The three members were the 
first to bring five new AOPA members 
each into the association. They were 
awarded the “first lap” prize, a handsome 
Zippo lighter adorned with the AOPA 
insignia. 

The winners are now working on lap 
two of the first race for five more AOPA 
members and the sterling silver identifi- 
cation bracelet prize. 

All AOPA members are eligible for the 
contest and the prizes. With each addi- 
tional five memberships submitted, the 
member gets additional prizes. After the 
first 25 memberships have been turned 
in and the first five prizes awarded, the 
member is ready for the “second race” 
and second set of prizes 

Bonus prizes wil! be added by AOPA 
to the regular prizes for the 500th, 1,000th, 
and 2,000th parlay membership applica- 
tions received at national headquarters. 
Applications must be on special parlay 
application blanks. 


AIRWORTHINESS SYMBOLS 

The deadline change for removal of the 
CAA Airworthiness Symbol on personal 
planes caused some confusion in the CAA 
regions. Changing the December 31 
deadline for removing letters ‘C,’ ‘X,’ ‘R,’ 
and ‘L’ from planes is not yet official al- 
though both the CAA and CAB have 
approved the change and are in the 
process of getting it made into law. When 
the law is passed, the revised regulation 
will drop the December 31 deadline and 
will only require letters’ removal when 
aircraft are refinished or new fabric in- 
stalled. But the new regulation will be 
limited only to planes based within the 
continental U.S. The December 31 dead- 
line still applies to U. S. aircraft outside 
the country. 

Change in the deadline was brought 
about through pressure from AOPA in 
behalf of its members, many of whom 
would have found the change a hardship. 


IN—AVOID ERRORS 
PLEASE PRINT 


AOPA Me | 


Map order form (above) can be used by AOPA members to subscribe for latest CAA aeronautical charts. 
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vy FOR PROFIT= FOR 


CESSNA-140— CROSS-COUNTRY COMFORT 
FOR TWO . . . with plenty of room for 
luggage . . . is yours in the all-metal 
Cessna 140. Quiet, fast, economical. 
Easy to fly. You can go where you want 
when you want...quickly, economically! 


COULD YOU USE 400 


FLYING 


CESSNA-170—LUXURY FOR FOUR is what 
you buy in Cessna's famous “Family Car 
of the Air”... the 170! It's the lowest- 
priced, 4-place all-metal plane on the 
market . . . BY SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. A sensational valve! 


EXTRA EXECUTIVE 


MAN-HOURS—without adding to your staff? 


Yes, we're offering you 10 extra 
40-hour weeks of executive time 
—during the next twelve months. 
For that’s the amount of travel 
time even the 2-place Cessna 140 
saves on 50,000 air-route miles 
(57,250 highway miles) of com- 
pany travel! And a Cessna 170 
or 190 will save even more! See 
your Cessna dealer today and 
arrange for a practical test of 


what these planes will do for you 
in your business ...over the routes 
you and your men travel. You'll 
be amazed at how little it costs 
to own and operate an all-metal 
Cessna—-how much speed, com- 
fort and safety they offer. Only 
Cessna builds a complete line of 
all-metal personal planes. There's 
one which fits your business. . . 
will save time and money for you. 
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PLEASURE=PICK YOUR PLANE HERE! 


CESSNA 190 Series—EVERYTHING FOR 
FIVE! Airline-type engines, airline com- 
fort, shorter take-off, more range, more 
load, more speed ...cll this plus eco- 
nomical operation is yours in the 


all-metal CESSNA 190! 


USE THIS COUPON 


or See Your Nearest Cossne Dealer 


Cessna Aircraft Co., 

Dept. F-4, Wichita, Kansas 

Please send free literature giving complete de- 
scription of the Cessna 140 ( }; Cessna 170( 
Cessna 190 series ( Litercture for model 
builders 
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THE MICKY WALKER A-BOMB 

It is not only the A-bomb that pops 
off—often it is a military speaker who, 
if he only knew it, could astonish his 
listeners by letting them look at him 
and wouldn't have to partruriate any 
secrets. Now the newspapers have the 
story that we have been able to make 
the A-bomb so small that little air- 
planes can carry it. So small that, so 
it is rumored, even artillery guns can 
fire it. Presumably small guided mis- 
siles could carry one 5,000 miles with 
ease. Russian informants say that 
Russia has fired dummy A-bombs from 
submarines in practice. 

How is this strange bomb construct- 
ed? The way that it is constructed 
was in the story in Frymne (October, 
1949) which disclosed that the Rus- 
sians had the A-bomb, the story that 
was the beat of the decade because it 
informed you of the matter before the 
President himself made his announce- 
ment and before, so he said, he had 
the information himself. 

This general manner of construction 
of the Micky Walker is also the way 
that the Russians are trying to make 
the H-bomb. Further details could not 
be revealed because of our hallucina- 
tion about what Russia doesn't know. 

Does Russia have the Micky Walker 
A-bomb too? Read the story for the 
implications. I couldn't set down the 
plain facts for fear that the Govern- 
ment would throw me into the State 
Department. 

MOSTLY ABOUT SADIE 

“Why didn't you come over to see 
me Saturday night?” Sadie asked 
what she thought was about to de- 
velop into a new boy friend. Much to 
her surprise he replied, “My wife 
wouldn't let me.” 

So now, right off the bat, Sadie asks 
him, “Are you man or spouse?” 


Sadie was telling a friend that she 
had just got back from a two-week 
stay in the hospital, and the friend 
asked her if there had been any 
complications. “Oh, no,” answered 
Sadie. “I was too sick.” 

. 


HERE'S ONE FOR THE BIRDS 

Any doubts that aviation is now a 
part of our way of life can be laid to 
rest, in view of the fact that a good 
many birds have taken up the life of 
the hobo. 

In the fancy month of May I 
buckled on a Dizzy Six and nosed her 
down a runway at Chicago with the 
hope of going to Dallas, seeing as how 
we had aboard some passengers who 


had been sold on the idea. But I 


OGGING 
TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


didn’t take off because about the time 
the ship had her ears laid back and 
was grunting away, our Number Two 
engine up and died on us, or at least 
it quit pulling, so we did what they do 
in Hollywood—we turned it in and 
got a new one. 

The bad airplane was held in Chi- 
cago while the mechanics tried to find 
out what was wrong, but they couldn't 
find anything so the airplane was sent 
out 24 hours later on the same trip 
and again the engine failed on the 
take-off. This time the boys found 
out what the trouble was. A mama 
bird and a papa bird with a well- 
developed yearning for travel had 
built a nest in the carburetor intake 
scoop. 

Since then the mechanics have been 
on the lookout for such things and 
they have found several more nests, so 


it seems like building nests in air- 
planes is kind of a general condition 
in the feathered world. 

Your reporter looked into this 
matter and has found out that hobo- 
ing among the birds has developed al- 
most to the point where one could call 
them civilized. 

Two birds were sitting on the fence 
at the airport. 

“Where you goin’, Bo?” one of them 
asked. 

“Oh, I'm shaggin’ the Arizona run,” 
the other replied. 

“Gettin’ off the New York route, 
eh?” 

“Hell, yes. Too damn much blind 
flyin.’” 


This bird business is going to be a 
little strain on the nerves of our pas- 
sengers. The flight engineer now has 
to go around the plane before take- 
off and squint into that hole on each 
engine, and when a passenger asks 
him what he is doing he wil! of course 
reply, “Looking for birds, don't you 
know?” 

Well, tweet-tweet. 

EPITAPH 
He'd get new tires when the month 
was through, 
But he blew out a tire—and his candle, 
too 
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How Much ‘Service’? 


(Continued from page 22) 


slipped past the 23 minute mark. 

“Give me a crank, will you?” the visi- 
tor asked. So the lineman turned the 
prop. Two minutes more. 

Standing off to the side, Gemende 
clicked the stop-watch as the ship revved 
up and started down the runway. 

“Twenty-five minutes in all,” he said, 
“and my lineman was kept busy fetching 
and carrying. Altogether we sold five 
gallons of gas. Our profit—gross profit, 
mind you, not clear—is seven cents a 
gallon. So we grossed 35 cents. That's 
before I pay salaries. With a buck an 
hour to the lineman—I'll be lucky to 
come out even.” 

It was startling--this factual, stop- 
watch demonstration. I began to see 
repetitions all over the nation. Hun- 
dreds of private pilots dropping in on 
hundreds of little fields—and costing the 
operator dough every time. 

Now, Gemende isn't a doting operator. 
He doesn't pinch pennies and he doesn't 
stand around clocking visitors. He likes 
their visits and needs them. But it does 
prove that the average private pilot 
doesn't realize how much time he takes 
up. 
Let’s put it another way. The private 
flyer takes a lot for granted—and expects 
filling-station service when the volume 
of private planes just doesn’t warrant it. 

“Maybe,” admits Gemende, “if we had 
the volume we could operate the line on 
a profit. Perhaps instead of showing you 
how the private flyer costs us money, I 
ought to lay the blame squarely on lack 
of volume. But these are the facts—ap- 
proached scientifically.” 

While I watched, a contractor from 
Arizona let down in an Aeronca Sedan. 
He bought eight gallons of gas, had his 
windshield wiped, and after a chat, took 
off for Los Angeles. Eighteen minutes 
had gone by and the field’s gross was 56 
cents. 

What's the answer? Maybe it's self- 
service. Self-service gas stations for 
motorists have sprung up all over the 
west—and the east too. Why not at the 
airfield? 

That's my idea and I'll take the 
blame—or the credit for it. It would re- 
lieve linemen of some of their non-profit 
able routine. Of course, the line can be 
profitable—and is—where there’s a big 
influx of travelers. The thing that tips 
the scale is volume 

As far as Gemende is concerned, profits 
come mostly in rentals and maintenance 
repair work. 

While we watched, three men wheeled 
a plane from the main hangar. The pilot 
had spent $1.50 for overnight storage and 
yet here were three men rolling the ship 
out. A 10-minute operation putting her 
in and 10 minutes taking her out. That's 
an hour's worth of manpower. And a 
loss for the field, since the mechs get an 
average of $1.61 an hour 

Gemende's stop-watch has pretty well 
decided that rental space in big hangars 
isn't profitable for the private operator. 
To prove it, he’s got four individual 
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FLYERS IN A HURRY find that the efficient service ot Patrick Henry by line- 


PATRICK HENRY 
AIRPORT vo 


PATRICK HENRY AIRPORT is operoted 
by the Peninsula Airport Commission of 
Warwick County, Elizabeth City County, 
Newport News, Hampton and Phoebus. 


Eugene C. Marlin, Manager 


men T. R. Meacham and J. T. Stanaway cuts refueling time to a minimum. 


ANOTHER AIR 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE on the ground... better 
and safer flying...that’s the aim of Mr. Marlin’s effi- 
cient management at Patrick Henry Airport. 


DEPENDABLE MAINTENANCE and repair facilities...con- 
veniently located hangars...a good restaurant... and 
frequent limousine service to Williamsburg and nearby 
communities, are examples of the service you can ex- 
pect whenever you land at this modern airport. 


AND SPEEDY SERVICING with high-quality Esso Aviation 
Products is an important feature at Patrick Henry, too! 


PROVED BY MORE than 40 years of actual flying... 
backed by continuing research in one of America’s 


FOR FLYERS! 


largest and most modern aviation petroleum labora- 
tories... Esso Aviation Products are famous for de- 
pendable performance! 
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MAMMOTH OR MIDGET 


Twenty-one years of experience 
backs PAC’s technicians in overhaul 
and conversion on military and 
commercial aircraft. Painstaking 
accuracy assures your 

“OPERATION EFFICIENCY” 


Authorized Beechcraft and 
CAA repair station 488 


Airmorive C 
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FLYING 
hangars—which rent for $25 monthly. 

“We don’t have any worries with 
these,” he says. “The pilot usually 
wheels his own plane in and out—and 
doesn’t call upon any of the flight line- 
men for help. It's like owning an apart- 
ment house.” 

Individual hangars also solve the dam- 
age problem. It's pretty easy to damage 
planes in big “boarding-house” hangars. 
And when there is damage, nine out of 
10 times it’s the operator's fault and he 
has to foot the bill. 

We walked over to a plane that was 
undergoing rejuvenation preparatory to 
relicensing. 

“We've guaranteed the owner a wing 
top re-covering, and all necessary repairs 
—and that it'll pass relicensing inspec- 
tions. The total cost won't be above $180, 
labor and materials. We've figured 10 
per cent above our estimate, which is a 
close margin, but I think we'll make a 
reasonable profit on this job,” Gemende 
explained. 

I noticed the mechs pushing a labor 
and material card into a time clock. The 
card was punched every time the mech 
left the job and every time he began 
working again. It was Riverside Flight 
Academy's system for stop-watching 
maintenance-repair jobs. And a good 
method to customer satisfaction. It works 
both ways: cost-accounting for the op- 
erator; proof of the labor bill for the 
plane owner. 

“But some repair is deceptive,” Ge- 
mende said. “For instance, it isn't eco- 
nomically feasible to re-cover an old 
Cub. See that old job over there?” He 
pointed. “Well, it would cost about $700 
fcr a complete re-coverage-——and it needs 
it. Yet you can buy a used Cub in pretty 
good shape—the same age, of course— 
for maybe $550.” 

What Gemende was saying—the same 
complaint heard from many another op- 
erator—is that a lot of jobs have to be 
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passed up because they aren't good bets 
economically—either for the pilot or the 
field. 

Gemende has the solution, in part, to 
his own teoubles and to those of other 
private operators. As an old time flyer 
who learned the game in 1929, two years 
after he emigrated from Germany, he 
speaks with a big backlog of experience. 
He was a weekend barnstormer from 
1934 to 1937, came west to California in 
1940 as an instructor at Cal-Aero, On- 
tario, Calif. During the war he was 
Squadron Commander in Basic Training 
at Cal-Aero—and spent 5,600 hours air- 
borne. Then, in 1945, Gemende and A. H. 
Des Mazes, another former Cal-Aero in- 
structor, incorporated and bought the 
flying field. 

“Essentially,” says Gemende, “the op- 
erators are providing highways for the 
private flyer.” That's the reason he be- 
lieves that for good fields—just as for 
top-notch highways—there ought to be 
some kind of municipal ownership. 

He reasons that if towns owned fields 
like his, for instance, there wouldn't be 
the heavy tax burden—and aprons and 
strips could be kept in better shape than 
the average operator can now afford. 

But he believes the biggest need—per- 
haps private flying’s salvation—is for the 
immediate development of low-cost air- 
craft. A two-place plane to sell for $1,700 
at tops—a four-seater, for $3,000. He's 
watching the low-priced planes with op- 
timism. 

As we left, a plane shunted down the 
strip, wheeled up for service. A lineman 
went through the routine: windshield, 
air in tires, 10 gallons of gas—and infor- 
mation. 

Twenty minutes elapsed, The field 
grossed 70 cents 

“That pilot wouldn't believe you,” said 
Gemende, “even if you told him.” 

But the facts—tough as they are—were 
right there, clocked by a stop-watch. END 


“Him and his ‘genuine cowhide’ flying jacket . . .” 
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Quoted from one of 
many recent letters from 
NAI trained Acronaunical Engineers 


..» When Will You Start Your 
Advancement Toward Success ? 


You must have heard of the special advantages of 
training at Nerthrop—the practical training in funda- 
mentals, the skilled guidance in advanced aeronautical 
subjects, and the inspirational association with one 
of the great aircraft companies of the world. 


But do you know the proved results of Northrop 
training? We wish you could see our files of grateful 
letters from hundreds of our graduates—men like 
yourself, men with the vision to see the satisfying 
rewards and the great opportunities in store for 
career-trained Aeronautical Engineers. They are 
men who took action to assure themselves good pay, 
interesting work, and a secure future. 


Graduate Employment Report] for yourself the Record 
_— Vorthrop Here in cold black and white are 
the facts on Northrop graduates 


over a period of 18 months. 
This “Graduate Employment Re ~ gon compiled by the 
Graduate Placement Department ot Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute is a printed record of the constant demand for 
Northrop-trained men throughout the Aviation Industry. 


Northrop 


highest 
approvals 


tion — Nat 


y 


nstitulé Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 
1519 EAST sroapway, HAWTHORNE, Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA James McKinley, Managing Director NAME 
' 
Veterans Administration —E Council for 
' ' 
' ' 
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of Justice, I g and N. lizat 
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[sAviation Career 


Aeronautical 


Professional - Civil Aeronautics 
Ad 1 Council of Technical Schools 
— California State Board of Educeticn —U_S. Dept 
Service 


JASITUAMOAIA 


THESE MEN TOOK ACTION. 


..and are now profiting 
from their Nortnrop career-training. 


*Jim R. “Thanks to you for starting me off on this immensely 
interesting field of helicopters. For your satisfaction and mine, too, 
J (another Northrop graduate) and I received a healthy raise the 
15th of April. 

* Robert B. “I wanted to let you know how much I appreciate 
your help in securing this position. | work in the Missile Plight 
Test and Analysis Department and am very satisfied with the type of 
work. Mr. (another Northrop graduate) is also employed in the same 
department, and Mr. (still another Northrop graduate) of my own 
class is here but in another department. We're looking forward to 
secing future Northrop graduates down here 

#Roy B. “I have been working for (name of aviation firm) and 
have been putting in some terrific overtime. We manage all the way 
up to 70 hrs. a week and it doesn't make anyone angry either, with 
time-and-a-half and double ame.” 

*These are actual quotes from only a few of the lewers on 
file in the N.A.1. Graduate Placement Department. Names 
are abbreviated out of respect for personal privacy 
LEARN THE REWARDS AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
OFFERS YOU! Send today for a copy of the Northrop 
Graduate Employment report mentioned above. You 
will also receive the big, well-illustrated Northrop 
catalog, which is packed with information on the 
fascinating subject of Aviation. Read this factual data 

— THEN make your choice of the career that offers 

you the greatest opportunities for satisfying success. 


Send Coupon Today for Full information 
FSS 

NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 E. Broodwoy, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
g Please send Graduate Employment Report, Catalog, 
g and schedule of starting dates of classes. | am 
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Reserve Duty Pays Off 


ee interesting inactive duty that pays 
off in points toward promotion and 
retirement, Air Force Reservists and 
Air National Guardsmen should check 
with the USAF liaison officer at the 
nearest CAP Wing headquarters to 
learn how they can serve as instructors 
with CAP units. Training authorization 
for this type of inactive duty must come 
from the Reservist's unit or, if one does 
not have a training assignment, from 
the appropriate Continental Air Com- 
mand AF headquarters. Headquarters, 
USAF, has directed that Reserve per- 
sonnel may be attached to CAP organi- 
zations on the following basis: To each 
Wing, one senior air instructor and two 
assistant instructors; to each Group, 
one senior air instructor and one assist- 
ant; and, to each Squadron, one air 
instructor. 


Cadet Donald Chaney, Mis- 
souri, is first cadet to address 
the CAP Congressional dinner. 


CAP’s Wartime Mission 


TWO-FOLD wartime mission has 

been assigned to the Civil Air Patrol 
by the Department of the Air Force: 

Assistance to the U. S. Air Force (1) 
Maintain a pool of a minimum of 100,- 
000 cadets trained in ground and pre- 
flight subjects as a source of personnel 
procurement for the Air Force; (2) pro- 
vide anti-submarine patrol on the sea 
frontiers of continental U.S., Hawaiian 
Islands, and Alaska, if required by the 
Air Force and/or Navy, and provide 
patrol service along the southern border 
of the continental U.S.; (3) develop an 
auxiliary radio communications net 
within the CAP geographic boundaries; 
(4) participate in search and rescue 
service as an auxiliary of the Air Res 
cue Service; (5) provide courier, mail 
and light transportation services; (6) 
provide flights for radar tests, tow 
target flights and non-combat reconnais- 
sance flights; and (7) provide other 
emergency operations as ordered by the 
commanding general, Hq. & Hq. Squad- 
ron, CAP-USAF. 

Assistance to Civilian Agencies. (1) 


Provide anti-sabotage patrol; (2) pro- 
vide aerial reconnaissance to assist 
ground traffic control agencies during 
periods of emergency; (3) provide 
patrol of transportation and pipeline 
facilities, public utilities and natural re- 
sources; (4) fly emergency missions for 
Federal and state agencies and for war 
industries; (5) assist in providing 
emergency communications facilities for 
devastated and/or communications iso- 
lated areas; (6) assist in the evacuation 
of supplies of the civilian population in 
devastated, isolated or danger areas; 
and (7) establish CAP flights which 
will be attached to mobile recovery 
battalions organized throughout the 
continental U.S. by the Office of Civil 
Defense. 


Oregon Clinic 


AP’s OREGON Wing, commanded by 

Col. Willoughby G. Dye, joined re- 
cently with the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation, the State Board of Aeronautics 
and the CAA to stage a successful Air- 
port Operations Clinic for some 300 
Oregon teachers and schoo! administra- 
tors. High point of the Clinic, held as a 
part of the Association's state conven- 
tion, was a one-hour orientation flight 
in planes furnished by Northwest, 
United and West Coast Airlines. Many 
of the teachers had never ridden in an 
airplane. 


Maine Hideaway 


INE Wing's Portland, Brunswick 

and Sanford Squadrons used Opera- 
tion HIDEAWAY, a one-day search and 
rescue maneuver, to test successfully 
new light-weight air-to-air and air- 
ground radio equipment developed by 
local CAP technicians. Maj. Carroll C. 
Ripley directed the mission from Wing 
headquarters at Blackstrap, Falmouth. 


First Lieut. Paul W. Spencer, South 
Tucson flight commander, has flown over 
250 hours in Arizona on Operation Blood. 


Bismarck Rescue Mission 


ORTH DAKOTA Wing's crack Bis- 
marck Squadron won state-wide rec- 
ognition this spring for flying a mercy 


mission which might have affected the 
health of an entire community, despite 
extremely dangerous flying conditions 
caused by violently high winds. Re- 
sponding to an emergency call from the 
Bismarck Public Health Laboratories, 
the CAP pilots flew typhoid vaccine to 
the flood-bound city of Mott when 
health authorities there feared the city’s 
water supply had become contaminated. 


Operation Unknown was @ special res- 
cue operation engeged in by Boy Scouts 
of America end CAP personne! April |. 


New Reserve Exec 


EW Executive for CAP Affairs on 

the staff of the Special Assistant to 
the Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, 
Hq. USAF, is Lieut. Col. Kermit D. 
Messerschmitt, former PAS&T at Colo- 
rado A & M. He replaces Lieut. Col. W. 
L. Todd, whose new assignment is as 
PAS&T at the University of Michigan. 
(MICHIGAN Wing, please note!) 


Wing News 


LYING congratulates Colonel Thomas 

E. Knight's WYOMING Wing for 
being the first to reach its quota of 
500 in the cadet recruiting drive now 
underway. 


MAINE Wing's newspaper, Wing 
Over, reports that the fairer sex has 
taken over the Rumford-Mexico Cadet 
Squadron. CO, Louis Cayer, now has 
25 high school lassies training in his 
squadron. 


Cadet Claus R. Johnson, 17, recently 
became the first member of the 
MINNESOTA Wing to reach the rank 
of cadet major, a position attained by 
relatively few cadets. 


New CO of the MISSISSIPPI Wing 
is Col. Joe Rice Dockery, wealthy 
farmer, businessman and air enthusiast. 


A model “disaster plan” developed 
by the NEBRASKA Wing is being used 
as a guide by other Wings. 


According to CAP reports, 55 of the 
65 students attending Carson, Nev. High 
School, are members of CAP. 


Nearly 400 senators and representa- 
tives attended CAP’s Congressional 
Dinner in Washington, D. C., May 25. 


Lieut. Wanda Stewart is the first 
woman to become a squadron leader in 
the COLORADO Wing. 


PUERTO RICO Wing, CAP’s newest, 
is commanded by Col. Orlando J. An- 
tonsanti, prominent San Juan attorney. 
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No go too slow, too low! 

Stalls are bad enough anytime, but at 
low altitudes they re poison. No matter 
how interested we get in the scenery, it’s 
no fun to see it coming up at us so fast! 


That's why we're so hepped up over a 


new device we read about that's going 
to sell like hort cakes if pilots are the 
smart guys we think they are 

It's an automatic stall reminder—a horn 
that lets the pilot know when he’s about 
to go into a stall. That's for us, Brother, 
and it should be for you! 

Sorry we can't give you more info at 
the moment, but suggest you make some 
inquiries yourself. It's our bet that this 
little gadget is going to prevent the ruina- 
tion of lots of nifty little ships and plenty 
of pilots 


In our book, it's an A Number 1 neces- 
sity! 


MAKE WITH THE COMMERCIAL, FERDIE! 
But if you gotta stall, do it on the ground 
and in front of that fancy orange and 
blue “GULF” sign! 

The good-looking fellow in the cover 
alls is just dyin’ to fill your crankcase 
with a product he’s been plugging called 
Gulf Aviation Oil—Series D! 

Did we say product? Why Gulf Avia 
tion Oil—Series D--is practically an in- 
stitution, the world’s finest detergent dis 
persant oil for horizontally opposed en- 
gines 


We don't want to brag, but Gulfpride 
is the only aviation oil put through Gult's 
exclusive Alchlor process to remove those 
extra carbon and sludge formers, 


Great Scott, Man, Increase 
those periods between overhauls up to 


100%' 
LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
What! 


Landuyrt, 
Oregon? 


get some! 


You never heard of Donald Van 
1420 West 10th Street, Bend, 


Well, you will from now on because 


KEEP THAT WINDSHIELD 
CLEAN TO 


HELP PREVENT So 
J 


NT MISS 
Th E AVIATION 


Don has just earned great distinction and 
a shiny new Commussion of Perch Pilot 
(bottom rung, of course) for submnitting, 
with PROOF, a Little Known Fact that 
may account for the paper shortage! To 
wit 


Blueprints required for a big Air Force 
bomber would cover 125 football fields! 

Fine, Don, absolutely tine! It's faces 
like these that restore our faith in foot. 
ball. Now—be a good fellow and tell the 
other boys and girls how much fun it 
is to be famous 


Gulf Oil Corporation . .. Gulf Refining Company... 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
T 


AIRPORT DEPARTME 


Rentschler Tower 
Calling 


AIRPLANE 


~ 


OPERATORS 


No one can service the parts of your 
aircraft quite as well as the original 
manufacturer. The AIRPORT DE- 
PARTMENT of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft at Rentschler Airport offers you 
its extensive modern facilities for the 


@ OVERHAUL 
@ REPAIR 
@ MAINTENANCE 
of your 
PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


Best Because: 

1. Only Pratt & Whitney or Hamilton 
Standard factory-made and warranted 
new parts ore used. 

. Only factory-trained technicians touch 
your equipment. 

. Only the AIRPORT DEPARTMENT is 
equipped and staffed to perform all 
possible repair and overhaul opera- 
tions. 


. The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT offers you 
the dependability of o factory-rebuilt 
engine. 

the finest 
country. 


Airport, one of 
privote airports in the 


Complete servicing. maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft and equipment 
including radio i are avail- 
able in our spacious service hangar 
equipped with the most modem 
facilities. 

FLY IN FOR A VISIT or telephone or 
send for a pictorial booklet and see 
why you get longer and better 
service from your Pratt & Whitney 
engines and Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers when they are serviced by 
the Airport Department of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft. Division United 
Aircraft Corp ti Rentschl ir- 
port. East Hartford. C cticut 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 34) 


off run, we grounded on a submerged 
sandbar and it was three hours before we 
got off. Full throttle wouldn't budge the 
plane, and it took extra manpower arriv- 
ing by rowboat to get us afloat again. By 
that time it was too late to go on to St 
Paul and we secured for the night 
Departure the next day was unevent- 
ful. The gas level had not dropped notice- 
ably so we didn’t put any more in. The 
check went as before, except that in 
turning on the gas we put it on the left 
tank. The take-off was quick and we 
were on our way. When the left tank ran 
dry, we were well beyond our half-way 
point so we figured everything was rosy. 
Not until some time later, when the right 
tank gauge was bouncing around the 
quarter instead of the half mark, did 


| we understand our predicament. The full- 


throttle work on the sandbar had been 
done on the ricnt tank and we had 
started today’s flight on the Lerr tank 
When the tank ran dry we were not half 
way through our fuel supply as we sup- 
posed; we were closer to two-thirds 
through it! 

We then tried to recall just how long 
we had used power on the sandbar. It 
hadn't seemed very long at the time but 
there was that gauge, much lower than 
we thought it should be, even with the 
extra gallon in the tank. Previous ex- 
perience had shown us that the engine 
kept running for nearly half an hour 
after the gauge read “empty,” so after 
checking the map we decided we could 
still make it. 

Just before sighting Minneapolis, we 
passed over a private seaplane tied to a 
float. We debated landing for gas but 
since the needle was still bouncing above 
the line, we figured that we had well 
over half an hour. That was more than 
we needed, so we kept going. 

The Continental was still purring when 
we got over Logan Field, and after a 
couple of circles to size up the pattern, 
we started down. On the downwind leg 
across the river from the field, the engine 
sputtered and quit. We switched back to 
the left tank and got only a couple more 
sputs followed by silence. There was 
nothing to do then but come on in dead 
stick, which we did, setting down neatly 
into the 20-mile wind. 

We immediately unshipped the canoe 
paddle and tried to reach the river bank 
by the airport, a tantalizingly short dis- 
tance to windward. But the wind was 
too much for us. Despite our best efforts, 
we found ourselves drifting toward some 
coal barges on the opposite shore 

Then things really got bad. We were 
moving tail-first toward a barge at a rate 
that would smash the Luscombe'’s tail if 
we hit it. Paddling cross-wind to miss 
the barge would bring us up against a 
high dike, which was even worse, since 
there was no way we could hold the 
plane off of it. 

Choosing the barge as the lesser evil, 
we prepared to come alongside as best 
we could. Bill stood on one float and 
paddled like mad to turn the ship broad- 


August, 1950 
side to the wind with its wing overhang- 
ing the barge. I stood atop the wing (it 
was metal, and could stand such treat- 
ment) and then dashed along it to the 
barge, where I grabbed the wing tip and 
held the plane away. 

Bill scrambled ashore and after a coun- 
cil of war, we decided he would go after 
gas while I held the ship against the 
wind. It would take him about 10 or 15 
minutes, we figured 

If you've never held a _ floatplane 
against a 20-mile wind, you've got a new 
experience in store. The first 10 minutes 
weren't too bad. I braced myself—and 
looked for Bill momentarily. 

But the 10 minutes stretched into half 
an hour. My back muscles began to ache, 
and my legs cramped. The plane almost 
got away from me a couple of times and 
drifted rapidly toward the barge before I 
got it stopped again. Sweat popped out 
on my forehead—and my shirt clung 
damply. I had visions of a major catas- 
trophe: a beautiful new Luscombe with 
a dented—-maybe smashed—fuselage. 

After 45 minutes, | figured the jig was 
up. I was exhausted and the plane 
seemed to weigh 20 tons. Could I last 
it out? Finally, over an hour after he 
left, Bill came puffing back with some 
auto gas. With the help of the coalyard 


“And There | Was...” 


Before the days of the Ferry 

and, ferrying flights were 
sidered pretty much as vaca 

tions and most of the “per diem” 

pay went into one or two well- 

rounded jugs to liven up the 
ng’s RON. 

One morning after an unusually 
hectic evening, two of the pilots 
walked slowly toward the flight line 
and as they passed, I heard one say, 
“You know, it's not the landing 
itself that bothers me— it’s that 
horrible rolling to a stop!” 

Maj. Eric D. Schwars, USMCR 


uttendant who accompanied him, we fired 
up and cleared the barge, and lost no 
time in taxiing to the seaplane float. 
That hour's battle against wind and 
wave was exhausting work, but it left 
plenty of time to contemplate our er- 
rors. We hadn't been consistent in our 
“fly-one-tank-dry” system, having made 


‘our second start from Bismarck on the 


left tank instead of the right. Second, 
we hadn't bothered to make an accurate 
check of the fuel consumed on the sand- 
bar, nor did we make any effort to re- 
place it. And, when we were not certain 
of our remaining fuel supply, we pinned 
our faith on a gauge of questionable ac- 
curacy and passed up a refueling point 
where we should have landed. Finally, 
knowing that we were down to our last 
few drops of gas, we spent too much time 
looking over the landing area before 
coming in. 

It was a lesson we had to learn some- 
time, and considering the errors involved 
we were fortunate to have learned it as 
cheaply as we did END 
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FLYING 


WRITE TODAY... 


for special information about Cal-Aero’s brand 
new JET ENGINE CAREER COURSE. Get ready 
NOW for Aviation’s newest field of opportunity — 
Military Jets are here now — COMMERCIAL JETS 
soon will be. Scart your training today! New jobs 
are developing — get in on the ground floor NOW 
Only at"CAL-AERO' can you get this JET ENGINE 
CAREER COURSE, complete with test cell and live 
jet engines to study and work with — approved by 
the State of California Department of Education 
and Veteran's Administration. 


CAL-AERO’S SUPERIOR CAREER COURSES 
Specializing in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


and 


MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


fs have been preparing ambitious young 
; men in Aviation for over 21 years. 
With the thorough foundation these men have 


had, they have been able to keep abreast of the 

fast moving aviation world. 7500 successful grad 

uates in all phases of Aviation Activity speak for 

the acceptance and high quality of CAL-AERO 

training, by the Industry NOW,CAL-AERO adds 

another first and leads the way into the new’ 

JET field, with the addition of a BRAND NEW } 

career course in JET ENGINE MAINTENANCE 

and OVERHAUL 

Remember, CAL. AERO is always FIRST to pro 

TRAIN NOW for an important career — vide the best progressive “look ahead” training to 
good earnings and a secure future. prepare its students for the latest in aeronautical 


CAL-AERO TRAINED MEN ARE IN DEMAND! development 


TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
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BETTY SKELTON’S 
NOTEBOOK 


RAT RACE 

This year’s Indianapolis Speedway turned out to be more exciting 
at Bob Shanks Airport than at the race track, only a few blocks 
away. Stinker and I arrived from Florida just in time to get in the 
rat race around the small grass field. Over 700 planes landed be- 
tween 8:30 and 10:00 the morning of the race—and there was no 
tower or control of any kind! ARNO SIEFKER, operator of Gas-- 
larium on the field, said all the private pilots really did a wonderful 


job in complying with safety rules during the terrific traffic jam 


Just learned that SQUEAK BURNETTE., a hot aerobatic pilot be- 
fore the war, has retired from the Air Force and is living in Lynch- 
burg, Va. Squeak is the boy who flew a Travelair inverted under. 
neath a ribbon between two poles at the 1938 Miami Maneuvers Top 
aerobatic pilots now have a new cause for worry—Squeak has de 
cided to enter the 1951 International Aerobatic Contest 


DOWN AT CRAIG FIELD 
Of course I know that none of us ever gets 
LOST on a cross-country, but if you just happen 
to be “temporarily confused” when you land at 
Craig Field in Jacksonville, Fla.. KEN BRUGH 
has made sure you'll know where you're going 
when you take off. Ken has put up a terrific 
sign near the gas pits that gives a number of 
headings and mileage figures—in fact it does 
everything but fly the course for you' 
Comedy flyer 
DAVE BINNS of 
Columbus, O. 
looked at the sign 
for a moment, then 
drawled, “This is 
swell .. but I'm 
afraid those head 
ings would never 
work for my 
plane!” One look at his contraption—an old, stripped-down Curtiss 
pusher—and you know what he means. It has no fabric on the fuse 
lage, no floor board, no nuthin’. 

Dave has to wear hob-nail shoes to keep from falling out when he’s 
in flight. And the hob-nails change his compass at least 30°—depend- 
ing on whether his feet are up or down! But that doesn’t stop Dave 
—several times he’s flown over 2,000 miles to participate in airshows. 


Owners of midget racers are really keeping busy .. . The Michi- 
gan Air Fair at Willow Run Airport in Detroit will offer top money 
for the midgets (August 11-12-13), LARRY ZYGMUNT, Chairman of 
the Air Race Committee, is busy taking entries for the Continental. 
sponsored event. 

CHARLIE LOGSDON, Chairman of NAA Contest Board in Wash 
ington, tells me that Continental has definitely agreed to sponsor the 
$25,000 midget races at the National Air Races in Cleveland, post- 
poned to May 19 and 20, 1951 


GRIN AND BARE IT 

Life’s little embarrassing moments . and this time the joke’s 
on me! May as well admit I learned to fly without the assistance of 
shoes, and still enjoy flying without them. During the huge Armed 
Forces Day show at MacDill AFB, I handed my shoes to the line boy 
and asked him to be sure to meet me the second I landed. You 
guessed it. . . as I rolled to a stop in front of the announcer's stand 
—no line boy, no shoes. After waiting in the plane as long as I pos 
sibly could, was finally forced to climb out—minus footgear—in front 
of 100,000 spectators. Guess I looked rather pitiful because one 
woman in the crowd sent down a donation to help “that poor little 
girl who can't even afford shoes 2 
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Cockpit Hypnosis 
(Continued from page 29) 


the marker beacon, the flashing stopped 
and I knew what it was... . 
—Tom MatTrHEews 


“My Eyes Never Close” 

About 15 years ago I started cultivating 
corn with a tractor, and I experienced 
some queer sensations while going up 
and down those rows of corn. During 
the war I encountered the same feelings 
when I sat in the cockpit while flying 
some of the long NATS trips. 

Now I'm back on the farm and always 
take a thermos of coffee to the field to 
keep me awake. It isn't quite like going 
to sleep—sometimes my eyes never close. 
It is definitely a sort of auto-hypnosis. 
Several persons have laughed at me when 
I tell them about it. Your article has 
convinced me that I've been thinking cor- 
rectly... . —H. J. (Bup) Gronewoip 


Smooth Air, No Moon 

...T've been flying military aircraft 
for over nine years. . . . Recently, on a 
flight from St. Louis to Chicago, the night 
was very calm—no wind, smooth air, 
visibility unlimited, no moon, and just 
enough high thin overcast to block out 
the stars. . . . I used slow cruise settings, 
and after I got to Chicago circled the city 
a few times before going out to O'Hare 
Field. I have been into O'Hare approxi- 
mately 20 times in the past two years, 
and am very familiar with the runways 
and layout in general. However, when I 
called in for landing instructions and re- 
ceived them, I not only lined up for the 
wrong runway—but flew the pattern ex- 
actly opposite from what it should have 
been! . . . Once on the ground, I couldn't 
remember the taxi-way system and had 
to call the tower for instructions. I even 
muffed their instructions on one turn and 
had to be corrected on that. I believe 
you are quite right in your case for 
cockpit hypnosis. —Carw R. Sproat 


Everyene Hypnotized? 

During the war I was a B-24 radio 
operator. One run (from Natal to Dakar), 
we were about three hours out of Natal, 
when I suddenly heard the ground sta- 
tion calling me. I had to ask the station 
to repeat three times before I got the 
message—bad weather. The ground sta- 
tion had been calling me for five minutes 
-but I remember hearing just faintly, 
and had evidently been semi-hypnotized. 
When I handed the message to the pilot, I 
found him “asleep.” Then I checked the 
co-pilot; he was “asleep” too. When I 
crawled into the nose section to find the 
navigator, he was leaning on his table 
and seemed to be studying his maps. I 
yelled at him. He jumped and shouted, 
“What time is it?” He had been asleep 
(or whatever you want to call it) for 25 
minutes! After checking with all crew 
members, I found we had all been 
“asleep"—the plane had been flying on 
autopilot. 

... On a later night flight, we got a 
straight-in clearance from the tower. The 
pilot went through his check as a matter 
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Yes, PIPER 


Have you ever wondered why Piper planes achieve such remarkable per- 


For GREATER PERFORMANCE formance and payload-carrying ability—and why you get so much more for 


and MORE PAYLOAD 


For MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
and LONGER LIFE 


For LOWER INITIAL COST 
and BETTER SERVICEABILITY 


economical repair. 
With a Piper you pay less in the beginning, less for maintenance and 


your money? It’s because the Piper type of construction gives far more 
than required strength for less structural weight and is less costly to build. 

The welded steel fuselage of bridge-like construction and wings with 
aluminum I-beam spars and ribs cannot be matched for year-in and year-out 
stamina. And the tough, resilient outer skin, treated with newly developed 
and greatly improved finishes, is equally superior for serviceability and 


earry a greater useful load on less horsepower. Just a few of the reasons 
why more Pipers have been sold than any other make of personal airplane. 


THE FOUR-PLACE 
134 MPH PACER 


You'll be proud to own the 

Pacer (shown above) not just 

for its outside beauty and smart 

interior styling but because you 

can “walk by” most other per 

sonal airplanes. The Pacer 
cruises up to 134 mph! Economical “115” has 115 horsepower, soft 
riding Hydrasorb landing gear, front and rear doors, two 18 gallon 
wing tanks. Models “125” and “135” have 125 horsepower, flap» and 
added sound-proofing. Prices start at $3,295, 


take off and land in lees than 150 feet. Floats or twheel cear 


optional, Cruises over 100 mph. Available with dust or spray 
equipment. Model “95” has 90 hp, Continental; “105” hes 108 hp, 


Lycoming. Prices start at $2,795 


THE SENSATIONAL 
SUPER CUB 

The 2-place Super Cub takes 
off and lands shorter than any 
plane available today Perfeet 
for agricultural work, airport 
operations and personal flying. 
Flies as slow as 33 mph; can 


HOW ABOUT A TRADE? If you now own a2 2-place plane why not trade it for a &place Pacer 
and its greater utility? Our representative will be glad to inspect and evaluate your plane for 
trade. Easy monthly payments arranged. Write for brochure on Pacer and Super Cub. De pt. FL& 
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48 
of routine. The final was as smooth as 
silk and just as the co-pilot turned on the 
landing lights, the pilot woke up. He had 
forgotten flaps. He yelled to the engi- 
neer, and got the flaps just as he hit the 
runway. The plane took a bounce like a 
golf ball ... but the next time around 
the pilot made a perfect landing. 
—Hunter L. Boice 


Were We Mesmerized? 

...In the Central Pacific, I was re- 
turning after dark from a long, over-wa- 
ter mission in a B-25. I had been concen- 
trating steadily on the instruments for 
perhaps two hours, and when we reached 
home base I was tired and groggy. On the 
downwind leg, at 1,000 feet, my co-pilot 
gave me full flaps when I called for 
wheels down. I recall that for what 
seemed a long time I could not under- 
stand why I didn’t see a wheel on my 
side-—and yet had terrific deceleration. 
After the truth finally sank in, I dropped 
the wheels and raised the flaps in one 
swoop, and we dropped at an alarming 
rate to about 400 feet. . . . After we were 
on the ground I really got upset wonder- 
ing what it was all about. Now I think I 
know—I might have been “mesmerized” 
and so might the co-pilot. He couldn't 
offer any explanation for his action. .. . 
—James A. 


Anoxia and Hypnosis 
. . . Regulations on our bases in India 
called for oxygen above 10,000 feet dur- 
ing daylight and above 3,000 feet at night. 
After a couple of months of flying the 
Hump I felt I needed the mask from the 
ground up. 

. Very few pilots were willing to 
wear the masks any more than was ab- 
solutely necessary and the ones who dis- 
played the poorest judgment were the 
ones who were most careless with the 
oxygen. One captain with whom I rode 
kept his mask off about one-third of the 
time, and he missed an instrument ap 
proach in daylight. . . . On the final turn 
into the field he almost scraped a wing 
tip. It was so close that the radio oper 
ator and crew chief noticed the bad 
landing. He may have been under the 
influence of hypnosis but I think lack of 
oxygen was the more important cause. 
..» There is no doubt in my mind that 
anoxia and hypnosis, as they apply to 
pilots, are closely related and interde- 
pendent —James F. Crooks 


Fifty Per Cent Hypnotized 

. .. We had been flying almost con- 
stantly since 8 a.m. when we decided to 
land at Mojave. . . . A downdraft plus a 
light headwind seemed bent on pushing 
us straight down. My thinking about 
this time was “okay—so what” so we 
went down, heading right for the broad 
main runway. Over the edge the plane 
seemed to speed up and about midway 
down the strip it moved sideways to the 
northeast. I applied power and climbed 
up, made a right-hand pattern and tried 
again—again the strong wind from the 
south. I recall it annoyed me but did 
not seem to impress upon my dulled 
brain that the surface wind was different 
than the higher winds—or that the wind 
had changed. 


FLYING 

So I swung around again and made a 
longer approach. . . . Just as everything 
seemed lovely, again the powerful cross 
wind. After gaining perhaps 300 feet, I 
inadvertently turned downwind and my 
airspeed dropped to 40 before I realized it. 
There must have been a very steep wind 
gradient. I nosed the craft down and did 
pick up some speed, but by this time the 
desert was coming up to meet us. I pulled 
back on the stick and stopped thinking. 
Next thing I remember, I was hanging 
upside down in the safety belt . . . 

During that hour I had been at least 50 
per cent hypnotized: five easy hours in 


NO PIKER 


HE DARING young man on the 

flying trapeze was a piker. He 
wasn't so daring. And his trapeze 
wasn't flying. 

That's the opinion of a woman 
who ought to know 

Twenty-four-year-old Marylin C. 
Rich earns a living by performing 
aerial acrobatics 500 to 600 feet 
above the ground—without a net 
Her trapeze is secured to the un- 
dercarriage of a helicopter. 

“The job’s more arduous than 
dangerous,” she says. “And why 
have a net? That high above the 
ground, with the wind tossing you 
about, you'd probably miss any- 
way.” 


the air is not a proper prelude to land- 

ing at Mojave under the worst conditions 

the local boys had seen in five years 
—Frep A. CARPENTER 


“Only a Faint Recollection .. .~ 

... 1am not an old timer, but neither 
am I a raw beginner and I have done 
enough night and radio navigation to 
have a pretty good idea of what I'm do- 
ing. However, on a recent night flight 
(with a solid overcast at 1,500 feet, visi 
bility about five miles in haze and smooth 
air), I made a stupid mistake that | still 
can't explain. I was flying down the 
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north leg of the Cincinnati range (VFR) 
when, instead of a steady hum which was 
the last thing I could remember hearing, 
I was getting a wild, screaming, solid “A.” 
I corrected—more or less automatically 
—after a quick look at the map. The 
only trouble was that I was not getting 
any closer to the beam and I had not 
been in the air long enough to get too 
close to the station. I finally woke up 
and realized that in spite of having 
checked the map, I had turned left in- 
stead of right. A little checking with 
some of the other beams in the area 
proved it and located me very nicely 
about 25 miles off course to the left... . 

Later on I had absolutely no recollec- 
tion of passing from the on-course signal 
to the solid “A,” and only a faint recollec- 
tion of the first corrective measures that 
I took. I might add at this point that I 
had been flying all day, much of the time 
on instruments and by radio 

—Bos Wasson 


Im Autos Too .. . 

... I'm a private pilot with only day- 
time experience, and fortunately have 
had no hypnotic worry with my flying— 
but I believe you're right, and that your 
theory applies also to auto accidents. 

Driving from Pennsylvania to North 
Carolina several months ago, I left the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike at dusk in a 
heavy rain. It rapidly turned dark, as 
well as wet and foggy. I finally stopped 
straining my eyes and stopped passing 
cars, having decided I would prefer to 
follow one, using his red tail-light as a 
guide. After a half-hour or so, I suddenly 
“woke up” to realize, seriously startled, 
that I had been completely unaware of 
myself or my driving Only God had 
kept my fiance and myself from harm 
during that time —ELeuTHerRA MILLER 

Some letters contained helpful 
supplementing Hy Sheridan's suggestions 
for preventing cockpit hypnosis. Among 
them were the following ideas 
@ “Try knee bends and squatting. On 
long hauls, pull knees up under chin and 
put feet on pilot’s seat while flying the 
plane with wheel only.” 

@ From a radio operator: “On B-24’s, I 
would tune a code signal, turn it up to 
maximum volume and run it through the 
intercom system. Sounds of different 
frequency seem to do the job.” 

@ “One remedy: fresh, cold air. I also 
suggest that instruments be painted dif 
ferent bright colors to relieve the monot 
ony.” 

@ “Before entering the pattern, 
yourself in the face several times.” 
@ “While hypnotized, I was given the 
post-hypnotic suggestion that it would be 
impossible for me to become hypnotized 
at any time while driving a car or pilot- 
ing a plane.” 

@ “Get plenty of rest before a night trip, 
and don’t eat too much—and don't fly in 
an over-heated cockpit.” 

@ “As a preventive, I have resorted to 
singing at the top of my lungs.” 

@ “I have found that by pressing my 
forehead to the cockpit window I can 
wake up a sleeping brain through the 
vibration from the engines.” END 
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electronics specialists! 
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TronsConoda Air Lines 
© Bendix Aviation Corp. 
@ RCA Victor 


are paying us to train their men. 


CRE! TRAINING CHOSEN BY INDUSTRY # 


What better proof of the genuine high level training and outstanding quality 
training than this 
manufacturers, networks, and top merchandisers to train their 


These high-grade organizations demand the best in technical perfection 
Certainly this is conclusive evidence that you 
can make no wiser selection for your own career training than CREI 
accredited technical institute with this kind of industry approval. 


CRE) 


has beea selected by these 


© Pon American Airwoys 
® Conadion Broadcasting Corp. 
© All American Cables & Radio, Inc. 


© Seors Roebuck Co. 


They 


the only 
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rofitable career in 


ONICS 


INED MEN! 


A profitable, lifetime career in radio- 


electronics is in the palm of your hand if you choose your career carefully— 


eccept nothing but the best in technical preparation—and make an imme- 
dicte decision to start your training AT ONCE! 


This is the Air Age and the Electronics 
Age. Take advantage of both by train- 
ing in ELECTRONICS at CREEL Be- 
come a technician with a secure future in 
this new field, 
warded with exce lent jobs, and where 


where know-how is re- 


jobs are looking for men. 


At CREI you work with the latest equip- 
ment in our own one-quarter million dol- 
lar buildings, consisting of over 120,000 
square feet of fully equipped class rooms, 
modern television and radio broadcasting 
studios, transmitters, control rooms, and 
experimental laboratories. It's al! under 
the direct supervision of the same instruc 
tional staff responsible for the training 
of the men employed by major airlines 
and electronics equipment manufacturers. 
At CREI you study in beautiful Wash- 
ington, D. C., center of historical points 
of interest and countless educational and 
As a Residence 


will 


cultural opportunities. 
School 


thoroughly in the fundamentals leading up 


student you be grounded 


to those required for development work 


in guided missiles and allied activities. 


THUS AS A CREI GRADUATE, you need not 
confine your career thinking to aviation 
alone dozens of other career opportunt- 


ties and good paying jobs are also in 


your grasp. CREI graduates are today 


filling important engineering, research 


and operational posts throughout the 


world —in every branch of the fast-moving 


electronics industry. 


New classes start twice a month, Due to 
the unique, personalized, modern meth- 
ods of instruction, you establish your own 
speed of progress, advancing to new work 
as soon as you have mastered a subject, 


not retarded by slower students. 


TO INSURE YOUR profitable career in 
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CREI 


this new Aviation Electronics field, 
NOW! Send TODAY 
Residence School Catalog. 


Residence School approved for Veterans. 


for free 
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Insectonautics 
(Continued from page 27) 


an experimental model in which one fly 
was mounted on the fuselage stick of a 
biplane, and another fly was mounted on 
the center rib of the upper wing. When 
the upper engine was “out” the lower en- 
gine pulled the plane into an impossible 
climb, and when the lower engine conked, 
a steep, fast, and usually damaging dive 
resulted. The only interesting perform- 
ance of this model occurred when both 
flies landed on a wall, and walked up it, 
with the plane sticking out at right angles. 

Schwab and Elgin once tried a fly-pow- 
ered model outdoors. With no knowledge 
of their fly’s power, they put too husky a 
motor on too small a plane—and saw their 
model disappear in a matter of seconds. 


FLYING 

The Horsman's, however, stayed indoors 
even when they found a horsefly with a 
wingspan of well over an inch. They 
estimated his horsepower and built a 
model with a 6.75-inch wingspan. Then 
they installed Tabanus, technical name 
for the horsefly, in the engine room. He 
performed well but didn't seem to give 
a damn. 

On his third flight, Tabanus squared 
away and headed for a light space in the 
overcast. This turned out to be a window 
and he ploughed into it full throttle. Or- 
dinarily, it wouldn't have hurt Tabanus, 
but this time he had the plane’s weight 
behind him. He fell to the windowsill, 
lay buzzing for a while, then conked out. 

The Horsmans supplied the planes for 
the party where Mr. Stanton achieved his 
fame. Guests brought their own flies, and 
followed the advice of Henry L. Poole 


Instructor's visibility 
was restricted in AT-6. 


ADETS AND INSTRUCTORS are 

happy about the visibility in the 
latest North American Teran—the 
T-6G 

Forward visibility from the rear 
cockpit, where the instructor “holds 
classes,” has been improved by in- 
creasing vertical seat travel several 
inches upward, and by lowering the 
instrument panel. The student's seat 
has also been repositioned. Old AT-6 
(top cut) and new T-6G (bottom) 
are shown above for comparison. 


Repositioned seats in T-6G give both i 


STREAMLINED TEXAN 


North American T-6G is « modernized version of the famed World War II trainer. 


nstructor and student better visibility. 


Other features of the “remanufac- 
tured” version of the famous train 
ing plane: standardized cockpit ar- 
rangement, complete radio control in 
both cockpits, 30 gallons greater fuel 
capacity than the older Texans, new 
square-tip prop for lower noise level, 
steerable tail wheel. 

Top speed is 212 m.p.h. and service 
ceiling is 24,750 feet. 

The Air Force has contracted for 
330 of the modernized North Ameri- 
can trainers. 
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(B.S. in Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1915), in handling the engines. 
Because flies are sluggish in cold weather, 
it is advisable to put the flies in tumblers 
and the tumblers in a refrigerator for 
about 20 minutes. When removed, the 
flies can be poured out on a table and 
picked up with balsawood “tweezers.” To 
apply them to the plane, put airplane 
cement between his fuselage and that of 
the aircraft. 

To ready the engine for operation, 
breathe several times on the fly. That 
restores body temperature and activity. 
Then a slight breath on the fly’s rear will 
excite him. He starts his wings and the 
flight is on! 

Making models is a job for a skilled en- 
gineer. I used triangular wing designs at 
first, with soft balsa, ‘,,th-inch sections as 
the structure. I pinned plans to a soft 
pine board, and over the plans pinned 
transparent waxed paper. It's easy to 
shape the wings by sticking in pins at in- 
tervals. I cut ribs for curved wing sur- 
faces from soft balsa, and fastened them 
with airplane cement. In larger wings, 
these shaping ribs also serve as spacing 
ribs. Microfilm is available commercially 
at model stores. Drop a few drops on a 
bathtub of tepid water. When it has 
dried, lift it carefully on a wire coat- 
hanger. Slightly wet one side of the wing 
and tail surface framework and lay it on 
the microfilm sheet. using a hot wire or a 
burning cigarette as a knife to cut the 
microfilm away. Then cut the wing frame 
in the center and lift the outer ends until 
the proper dihedral is obtained. A drop 
of cement in the cuts will hold the wings 
in this angle, and it can then be applied 
to the fuselage. Warping can be correct- 
ed by twisting the wing and holding it 
until it stays in position. 

A sensational, and common, fly motor 
is the Blue Bottle or Blow Fly, the shin- 
ing, buzzing, active fly that inhabits cool 
basements. For noise and action, he can't 
be beat. I checked with the Department 
of Agriculture and discovered the serious 
insectonaut can raise his own engines 
Place a piece of meat in the hot sun for a 
day or two, and then cover it with a 
screen cage. Keep the ground in the cage 
slightly moist and in a short time you 
will have a cage full of buzzing, bump- 
ing, brilliant blue engines. They give 
realistic performances because in propor- 
tion to their size they are as noisy as any 
of our man-made airplanes. 

For a big job, get a Sphinx Moth. They 
come from tomato and tobacco worms. 
You might raise one by placing a wire 
screen over a plant. This moth, which 
can hover like a humming bird or fly 
backward and forward, is a strong flyer. 
His wings beat 72 to 90 times a second and 
his wing loading is .2140 pounds per 
square foot. A large one would handle a 
plane of 10 to 12-inch span. 

If you're thinking of going into the 
sport, here’s some advice. Spend some 
time first taking a woman's wrist watch 
apart and putting it back together. Or 
count the hairs in your shaving brush. Or 
separate some green atoms from the pink 
ones. With a little patience, you'll be- 
come deft enough to make the tiny planes 
and handle your engines. END. 
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Virility 
(Continued from page 19) 


Mr. Weaver, one of Dr. Schein’s range 
riders. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “You're not dense 
at all, you know.” 

When a cosmic ray hits a heavy atom 
all kinds of particles are shot off and 
some of these have a great deal of 
energy, too, and so the incident ray may 
be multiplied as much as 100 times, and 
one or more of the secondary, or shower, 
particles may hit still other atoms so 
that the multiplication can be as high as 
10,000, although this is rare. 

Some of the energy of the incident ray 
is converted into high frequency photons, 
that is, into very penetrating X-rays, and 
everyone knows that enough dosage of 
X-rays will make a man sterile. Neu- 
trons are released, too, and the effect of 
a good dosage of neutrons is to make a 
man radio-active—every man his own 
X-ray tube—but that is not likely to be a 
satisfying substitute for the other activity 
that he is going to miss. 

When it comes to cosmic rays, metal 
plates do not shield. Rather, because of 
the shower or burst effect, they have the 
opposite influence, causing a multi 
plication of all kinds of radiation. Of 
course, if a ray makes a direct hit upon 
one of the atoms in a man’s body a 
shower or burst can be caused but since 
most of our atoms are light ones the pro- 


FLYING 
duction of secondary radiation is not so 
great. 

The pilot of a high flying airplane is 
surrounded by metal plates, the skin of 
his aircraft and even his armor, and as 
he sits up there communing with the 
heavenly bodies, but no doubt worrying 
about another kind, gobs of these cosmic 
bullets going 550,000 times as fast as a 
rifle bullet shoot through his carcass. If 
there are enough of them he will be 
made sterile and in time impotent 

If you will ask your physician he will 
tell you that the records of the medical 
world show that nothing will break a 
man’s mind down more quickly than the 
fear of impotency. Why man should 
worship this particular, or not so particu 
lar, Muse, who in the end forces him to 
labor when he could fish instead, no one 
knows. 

First of all I interviewed one of the 
most famous medical men in the world, 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, vice president of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Ivy was direc 
tor of medical research for the U. S 
Navy during World War II and he is an 
authority. 

I told him the story about the new 
bogy in aviation. I have taken some 
liberty with the verbiage of the quotes 
for the reason that scientific dialectic not 
only is ponderous to us laymen but often 


seems dry and lacking in drama and 
riposte 
“Dr. Ivy,” I asked, “are cosmic rays 


a real threat to the potency of pilots who 


S-72L Covers Range and Tower Frequencies; 
Brings In CAA Weather Reports! 


Light plane pilots agree that Hallicrafters 5-721 is a 
dependable radio for general flying— enabling them to fly 
the radio beom, receive lending ins 
from control towers, @nd to kwep 
conditions. AND, when the @ 


fly frequently at high altitudes?” 

“Nonsense,” he said, “there are not 
nearly enough cosmic rays to matter. The 
dose is much too small.” 

“How much would the dose have to be 
multiplied to have any significant effect?” 

“Ten thousand? A hundred thousand’ 
No one knows. Some research people 
think that the effect of the slight cosmic 
radiation that we do get is, if anything, 
stimulating, like a little ultra-violet radia 
tion, say.” (Don't leap into your B-36's, 
boys, until you have finished this story.) 

“Didn't someone propose some years 
ago that cosmic rays were the cause of 
our aging?” I went on 

“Oh, yes. Some rocking-chair scientist 
No evidence. The fact is we know noth 
ing of the aging process as to its funda 
mental causation. Your cells are con 
stantly being replaced by new ones, you 
know. While a man may be 60 years old, 
the average of his active cells may be 
only around three years, or less. His cells 
are young, but he is old. We don't know 
why.” 

“Well, doctor, I thought that cells are 
never created, but one cell splits and 
becomes two, and in that sense all cells 
are old.” 

“Oh, that is true enough. When a child 
is conceived or born there are no cells 
that are new. Each of your living cells 
is as old as life itself. None now alive 
has ever been dead. A baby is as old 
as the first cell would be—in fact, he is 

(Continued on page 52) 
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P-MAKERS never have been 
able to square the circle. So far, 
it’s been impossible to depict the 
surface of the earth on a flat sheet so 
that compass bearings and distances 
between all points are accurate. 
But a Washington, D. C., inventor, 
William Kendrick Hale, says he’s 
been able to square the circle for 


A MYSTIC AND HIS PLAN 


years. He does it by using a compli- 
cated system involving mystical num- 
bers from the Bible (see cut.) 

His method, if accurate, could 
greatly simplify air navigation. The 
Institute of Advanced Studies at 
Princeton is reportedly checking the 
accuracy of Hale's revolutionary 
mapping ideas. 


the first cell, so far as we know. 

“You see,” he continued, “when a 
sperm cell and an ovum cell, to use your 
nomenclature, get together, there is 
somehow a renewal of vigor. We don’t 
know why.” 

“And there is an urge for them to get 
together?” 

“Yes. One of the strongest of all urges. 
We don't understand that, either.” 

“Well, that is what my story is about, 
Doctor Ivy. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Dear me, no. I study facts, not phi- 
losophies. The purposes of Providence I 
leave to Providence, and a very good 
place for them, too.” 

“Then cesmic rays are no threat at all 
to our high altitude pilots?” 

“No, but the fear is; the fear is a very 
great threat. The power of an idea is 
tremendous.” 

“The power of an idea. Well, I guess it 
works both ways. When a girl says that 
a man is getting ideas, she is really quite 
scientific, isn't she?” 

“I wouldn't think that she would need 
to be,” he mused. “I am not concerned 
with such things. I am a scientist of sorts, 
not a writer.” Hm. Well, a writer has to 
make his researches too, and as for me I 
don't begrudge the time. 

That seems pretty well to take care of 
the cosmic threat, but there is a growing 
body of low-flying pilots who have heard 


that the effects of ordinary flying, the 
changes of pressure and of oxygen, are to 
them what water is to a firecracker. So I 
set about cornering an able and outstand- 
ing flight surgeon who has dealt with 
such gentry for a long time. He is Dr. 
Herbert F. Fenwick, who has been a 
flight surgeon for 23 years, first in the 
Air Force and later for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and who is now 
also the head surgeon for the Air Line 
Pilots Association. 

“I don't want any hokum, Doctor Fen- 
wick,” I pleaded. “I want the low-down.” 

“T'll give it to you,” he agreed. “I'll give 
it to you downer and lower than you 
can get it anywhere else.” 

“All right, doctor. Does ordinary fly- 
ing have any bad effect upon a pilot's 
virility?” 

“Not in the slightest. Some of the most 
virile boys I know have been flying for 
years.” 

“How 
anoxia?” 

“The ordinary pilot in good health gets 
plenty of oxygen. Harry Armstrong, head 
of the medical department of the Air 
Force, you know, found that at 7,000 feet 
the blood is saturated with oxygen, and 
that is all that you can take up, even if 
you breathe the pure stuff. Of course, if 
you ruin your health by too much flying 
and not enough rest it is just the same as 


about not enough oxygen— 
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though you ruined it in any other way; 
flying is not a special case.” 

“Tell me, doctor. I know that pilots 
have told you their most intimate 
troubles. Have you run into any com- 
plaints of impotency?” 

“No, indeed. In fact it is quite the op- 
posite.” 

“Great Scot! The opposite?” 

“Well, yes. I have had a good many 
complaints from the women, and now 
that I think of it, a surprising number of 
them, too.” 

“Doggone. A funny complaint, I must 
say.” 

“Oh, not what you think, Hy. A wife 
will come in and say that she knows 
darn well that her husband is trving to 
enlighten a good many other girls wher 
he is away on his trips, and she wants to 
know if there is anything that can be 
done about it.” 

“And what do you tell her?” 

“I just tell her to cancel him out be- 
fore he leaves home.” 

“How?” 

“Are you going to print this?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, then ... hm . I tell her to 
consult her feminine intuition.” 

“Does that work?” 

“As a doctor, I have some confidence 
in the method.” 

“Then the fact is, doctor, that the flyers 
as a whole are, far more than the 
average male population, are . . 

“According to my observation, I should 
say so.” 

“How do you account for that? Do you 
think that they are stimulated by the fac- 
tors that they have lately been fearing?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I think that it is 
easily understood just so soon as we real- 
ize how powerful the mind is. The fear 
of impotency, of your cosmic rays and 
your anoxia, can make a man as impotent 
as if you shot him. And so it is no won- 
der that the opposite effect is true. Noth- 
ing will brace a man’s potency like a 
woman's admiration. Pilots used to be, 
and to some extent still are, like knights 
of old, daring and spectacular and ro- 
mantic, and so women have lavished ad- 
miration upon them, and the reaction has 
been normal.” 

“Not far from lavish to ravish, huh?” 

“Well, nature, you know... .” 

“Yeah, doc, I know.” 

“At any rate, and you can quote me, 
pilots have nothing to hang their heads 
for on this score. Cosmic rays and 
changes of altitude have had no harmful 
effects up to now, none along this line at 
any rate.” 

There you have Doctor Ivy and Doctor 
Fenwick, and the record, too. And, so, 
merry pilots, take heart. You are still 
enslaved in those feminine toils. Nor your 
purse, nor your time, nor your thoughts 
can be free. Across the distances, ever 
decreasing, let us hope, cell speaks to 
cell, in a language that can be understood 
by all but none can translate. 

Cosmic rays are no threat at all, and 
have caused not the slightest slowing 
down of man’s splendid gift. Of this you 
can be sure. 

So, to the ships, men. 
ships are this way. 


men, the 
END 
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Your AOPA membership means invaluable 
service—security—pleasure. It means the great- 
est value you can receive in aviation today! 
AOPA keeps you up-to-date with the latest in- 
formation in the aviation world—AOPA stands 


“Enclosed is my check and renewal card tor 
tor 1998. ready to help whenever and wherever you need 


“I can't help but write a few lines and tell you s . : 5 > . 
what a great value I think AOPA membership is. it. In addition, and most important, AOPA is 
It is certainly the greatest value, the most for the 
money in AVIATION today. It is a source of real 
pleasure and satisfaction to receive the issue of 
FLYING containing the AOPA section as well as interests of the private flyer, increasing your 
the informative CONFIDENTIAL AOPA News- 
letters. The Newsletters give pertinent informa- benefits to increase the pleasure you receive in 
tion that I received too late or not at all before 
gor ee aviation. “No pilot should be without a member- 

Also it gives a great feeling of security to know 


constantly fighting to protect and advance the 


I can call oa AOPA for advice and help if ever 
needed on ‘legal or technical difficulties. Yours ship. Join today and become one of the thou- 
for a bigger than ever AOPA. No pilot should be 
without a membership.” 
H. A. Anderson (AOPA 54898) 
St. Ansgar, lowa 


sands who are part of this great organization. 
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Gas Turbines 


(Continued from page 21) 


You may rightly ask: “Why show 
power ratings at 20,000 feet? What does 
the private pilot care abcut such alti- 
tudes?” Pressurization has not been ap- 
plied to small aircraft design largely 
because of complications inherent in such 
a system. But the gas turbine makes 
relatively simple the tough problem of 
air-conditioning a small airplane. An air 
bleed line from the turbine compressor, 
and proper fuselage structural design will 
make possible airline comforts for the 
lightplane, with little increase in weight. 

Executive planes will be able to fly 
over the weather in many cases. Small 
planes will gain a freedom of operation 
unknown to today’s light aircraft. Pres- 
surizing to three pounds per square inch 
would allow an 11,000 foot cabin altitude 
with the airplane cruising at 250 m.p.h. 
(or more) at 20,000 feet. Actual service 
ceiling of a twin-turbine executive type 
would be over 30,000 feet. 

The power requirement for speed, of 
course, decreases with altitude—a factor 
which shows the turbine to a great ad- 
vantage over present powerplants. 

The turbine would make possible an 
extremely versatile farm or agricultural 
airplane. As a duster, the gas-turbine 
job would have low weight, high take-off 
performance and good payload. Here 
again the versatile turbine can do more 
than just turn a propeller efficiently. An 
air bleed from the compressor could be 
utilized to pump spray or dust and to 
actuate dust agitators. The turbine’s 
small frontal area coupled with its light 
weight, makes possible full visibility, a 
dust and fume-free cockpit, and pilot's 
canopy ahead of the mid-wing. Tip slots, 
large flaps and generous wing area would 
combine to give such an airplane a full 
load (3,500 pounds) take-off run of 450 
feet. Rate of climb at this weight would 
be 1,050 f.p.m. Landing speed at 2,200 
pounds would be 34 m.p.h. The conven- 
tional spring-steel landing gear seems a 
logical choice for the rough fields such 
airplanes would use. 

Also of importance to the farmer or 
duster, would be the inherent simplicity 
and easy maintenance that make the tur- 
bine an ideal power plant for private 
planes. Low flash-point fuels will con- 
siderably diminish fire dangers in all tur- 
bine-powered planes. 

The pilot or passenger who flies in a 
turbine plane, large or small, will enjoy 
a smoothness and quietness not possible 
in any piston-engined type. And the min 
utes saved by elimination of ground 
warm-up and magneto checking will 
mean saved minutes and dollars for the 
operator. 

Now, a word on exhaust temperatures 
to stem any worries as to the safety of 
airport bystanders: Our tests with a 
Boeing turbine-powered truck show ex- 
haust temperatures no greater than those 
of present reciprocating engines. Noise 
levels are lower than the Diesel and, be 
cause of the large volume of air which 
flows through the exhaust pipe, smoke 
and odor are practically non-existent. 
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Actually, of course, the little turbine 
could be used in many of today’s small 
aircraft, either with tractor or pusher in- 
stallation. In fact, we hope to make such 


YEARS» AGO 


1935 


ROM the August, issue of this 
magazine: 

A new mode! (A-1) of the Rose Para- 
keet attracted “a considerable amount 
of attention at Chicago airports.” The 
small, single-seat biplane (span 20 ft., 
length 17 ft. 6 in.) had a top speed of 
100 m.p.h., cruised at 85 and landed at 
35. List price was $975 

Sen. Williom G. McAdoo, resident of 
the National Aeronautic Association, 
appointed Milton Reynolds “special as- 
sistant” to “help promote interest in 
aviation and the Associaticn through- 
out the country.’ 

World-wide attention wis focused on 
an unorthodox lightplane, the Pou-du 
ciel, (Flying Flea) designed and built 
in France by Henri Mignet. An open 


cockpit, single-seater (built so low that 
the pilot could lean out and pull the 
chocks from the wheels), the Flea 
weighed 200 pounds empty, and cost 
only $100 to build (without engine) 
by amateur labor [Now working in 
Argentina, Mignet has built two new 
Powtype planes.) 

The Plymo-coupe, a twoplace cabin 
monoplane produced by the Fahlin 
Company for the Bureau of Air Com 
merce, was powered by a standard 
Plymouth automobile engine. The er 
gine installed back to front and, 
except for the addition of a reduction 
gear and magneto ignition, was a stock 
Plymouth engine. The plane had a top 
speed of 120 m.p.h., cruised at 100 and 
landed at 42 It was expected to sell 
for approximately $2,006 

The cockpit of a Douglas DC-2 was 
pictured with this comment: “ As 
more and more new gadgets continue 
to be added we wonder whether 
this will lead to a third person in the 
pilots’ compartment—an ‘Instrument 
Scanner whose whole object in life 
will be to read dials and interpret the 
readings.” 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Universal licensing of planes and pilots 
was urged by Department of Com 
merce officials who pointed out that 
rejected planes and pilots were operat 
ing in eight states which had no licens- 
ing laws 
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tests within the next year or so just to 
get airplane operating experience. How 
ever, an airplane that is to use this revo- 
lutionary powerplant should be designed 
specifically for it. For instance, a man- 


ufacturer conceivably could install one of 
the popular 90-h.p. air-cooled, four-cylin- 
der horizontally-opposed engines in place 
of the water-cooled 90-h.p. OX-5 in a 
1930-vintage biplane. It would fly, cer- 
tainly, and probably would outperform 
the original airplane in spite of added 
ballast to keep the C.G. within bounds. 
But fuil advantage would not be taken of 
the smaller dimensions and weight of the 
new powerplant. 

The simplicity of the gas turbine makes 
possible rapid development. Since the 
end of the war, when the world-wide gas 
turbine development really started its 
boom, power ratings have jumped more 
than 100 per cent. Specific fuel consump- 
tion has improved during the same period 
by more than 20 per cent. Here again 
simplicity has paid off. The problems we 
now are tackling—better specific fuel 
consumption, reliability and longer life— 
are matters of time. The basic design 
headaches are pretty well behind us. 

Actually, the Boeing turbine was not 
developed from its inception as a power 
source for aircraft. Strange as it may 
seem, the present Boeing turbine started 
life as a basic research program to in- 
vestigate problems and general data on 
jet propulsion for Air Force bombers. 
Boeing decided to investigate the merits 
of centrifugal versus axial-flow compres- 
sors; single stage versus multiple-stage 
turbines; turbine blade design, installa- 


tion problems and so forth. As we built 
small components for testing we gradu- 
ally collected a wealth of data not only 
on turbines in general but specifically on 
design, fabrication and performance of 


our then unique, midget-size jet engine. 

Our engineers in the propulsion devel- 
opment unit became more enthusiastic 
over the powerplant each time we ran it 
on the test stand. It should be pointed 
out that the engine started life as a pure 
jet affair, developing 150 pounds of thrust. 
As such it weighed only 85 pounds com- 
plete. One man easily could handle it. 

We believed a pure jet could be used 
for small target aircraft, perhaps certain 
types of missiles, and also for industrial 
and agricultural heating needs. 

But use of this initial Boeing jet (called 
the Model 500) as the power source for 
a shaft-driving engine seemed even more 
intriguing. It would generate, we saw, 
an amount of shaft horsepower that 
would be useful for innumerable power 
plant needs, both on the ground and air- 
borne. Initial ratings were on the order 
of 106 to 125 h.p. The presently running 
turbines generate a maximum of 200 h.p. 
Rated power is 160 at present, and as 
pointed out above, we foresee a maxi 
mum rating of more than 250 h.p. by 1952. 

The turbine-propeller engine was made 
possible by designing a secondary stage 
turbine which through a gear box drives 
a shaft. The unusual feature of this en- 
gine is the gaseous connection between 
power producing section (the Mode! 500 
turbo-jet) and the power output section. 
In effect, it is one of the world’s best 
torque converters. There is no mechan- 
ical connection between the power sec- 
tion and the shaft itself. Since 1947 
development of this small turbine has 
been sponsored by the U. S. Navy, Bu- 
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reau of Ships, which saw many Naval 
uses for such a powerplant. 

The pilot of the gas turbine powered 
airplane will have some new instruments 
to watch but will have no magneto 
switch, manifold pressure gauge or oil 
temperature indicator. Some new instru- 
ments will be added, such as tailpipe 
temperature and a dual-tachometer for 
the two turbine stages. 

You will start the engine by pressing a 
starter button until the turbine reaches 
5,000 r.p.m. and then turning on the fuel 
supply and ignition switch. When the 
compressor and turbine reach this speed, 
fuel automatically is injected into the 
burners and a spark plug starts combus- 
tion. A normal throttle controls engine 
speed from then on. There is no need for 
warm-up, no magnetos to check. Once 
running, the pilot will merely taxi to the 
runway, run-up to full r.p.m. and check 
his prop controls if needed. 

Our present Boeing turbines use a 
standard combination starter-generator, a 
fuel pump, oil pump and governor. 

You may have noticed that we have 
avoided the term “jet-powered private 
airplane.” Actually, we in the industry 
are trying hard to divorce the terms “jet” 
and “gas turbine.” Although the turbine- 
propeller, or turbo-prop engine is similar 
to the turbo-jet, it is not a jet engine. We 
prefer to think of the gas turbine purely 
as a turbine, using the hot exhaust gases 
in place of superheated steam such as 
ship turbines use for motive power. The 
exhaust gas, once passed through the sec 
ondary turbine and led through exhaust 
shrouds, is no hotter than Diesel exhaust. 

The pure jet is something else again, 
and to be efficient must be used in a 
relatively high speed airplane. Fighters, 
bombers and subsonic transports will con- 
tinue to use this means of propulsion for 
the foreseeable future. The turbine-pro 
peller engine will have the intermediate 
task of providing efficient, modern power 
for the vast family of airplane types now 
using piston-engines. 
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Pure jets—in miniature—may be in- 
stalled to a limited extent in “aerial hot- 
rods,” and would be at least of academic, 
if not practical, interest. Of course, the 
pure jet has proved to be of interest in 
allowing sailplanes and gliders to become 
free of external launching devices, as 
witness the French Fouga with the Tur- 
bomeca jet. Our Boeing Model 500 would 
be just as adaptable to such installations 
Small turbine-propeller racing types, sim 
ilar to the Goodyear class midgets, could 
be designed around the Boeing gas turbine 
and would show excellent performance 

The problems mentioned earlier—devel- 
opment, testing and proving—are being 
resolved. As in anything mechanical, 
time is the all-important element. A pow 
erplant which runs perfectly in hundreds 
of hours of test stand operation may de 
velop bugs in the air. We have learned 
much about gas turbines in our seven 
years at Boeing, however. We have oper- 
ated the mighty midget in a truck and a 
speedboat with success. And we con- 
stantly are getting fixes on such small 
troubles as have cropped up in service 
test running 

What remains is the actua) proving of 
the powerplants in flight—and this is not 
too far away. In designing military air- 
craft, or large commercial transports, we 
have in almost every case started proto 
type construction while the engine we 
are to use is still on the test stand. Con 
currerft development of engine and air 
frame may not be necessary in the case 
of the small private owner airplane, but 
such a process would, of course, speed 
production. 

We believe that the emergence of the 
gas turbine as the eventual successor to 
the piston-engine is just around the cor 
ner. The amazingly rapid progress since 
Sir Frank Whittle’s first practical turbo 
jet made its initial flight in 1941 has 
pointed to the outmoding of reciprocat 
ing engines in aircraft just as surely as 
the piston engine put old Dobbin out to 
pasture. END 


“Relax, Joe, this one's gonna be « perfect three-pointer!” 
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Sonic Fighters 


(Continued from page 16) 


ative of the Junkers Jumo-004). Arma- 
ment consists of one 20-mm. ShVAK can- 
non and two 12.7-mm. Beresin machine 
guns. 

Both these planes were rushed through 
design and experimental stages in order 


| to get turbojet experience. They are lit- 


tle more than a passing phase in Russian 
high-speed design thinking. 
About this time the Russians sat back 


for a breathing spell and took another, 


and closer, look at what was going on 


| abroad—and what the Germans had 


dropped into their laps. They immedi- 
ately saw that the sweptwing layout 
should be a prime target for fighter and 
interceptor equipment. Evidence shows, 
however, that they didn't see the value of 
swept wings for close support and light 
jet bombers. In fact, working on domes- 
tic and German data as did the U.S., the 
Russians reached similar conclusicns—at 
about the same time—as did American 
designers. 

They first built a sweptwing research 
craft to investigate sonic speeds. One of 
these machines flew in 1948 and is pre- 
sented here in fully-substantiated detail 
for the first time. Accompanying illus- 
trations are not “artist's impressions” but 
accurate reconstructions of actual photos. 
This is probably the most interesting 
genuine aeronautical information to come 
from Russia since the end of the war. 

The sleek Russian transsonic research 
single-seater embodies a number of in- 
teresting design features that apparently 
are repeated in the latest Soviet fighters 
to enter service: 

It employs a reasonably low aspect- 
ratio wing plan with sharp (35°) sweep- 
back on the leading edge. Aerodynami- 


| cally it is exceptionally clean, bearing a 
| marked resemblance to Britain's Super- 


marine 510. Cockpit canopy (smaller 
than the 510’s) is well forward, giving 
exceptionally good all-round visibility. 
The tailplane is sweptback (20°-25°) 
and is T-positioned on the large-area fin 
and rudder. This type empennage ap- 
pears to be repeated on at least one of 
the latest Soviet sweptwing fighters. Ap- 
parently it offers advantages in avoiding 
broken flow from the “bubble” canopy. 
The single turbojet, aft of the cockpit, 


is fed via “elephant ear” scoops set well 


forward of the wing-fuselage intersec- 
tion, It exhausts below the tail unit. 
These side intakes don't appear ideally 


| suited for high-speed flight, as very low 


efficiencies have been recorded on some 
fighter types with similar intakes. 

Data on Soviet turbojet development is 
sketchy, but it is known that two power- 
ful turbojets of German origin are being 
developed for production. One, the 


| Jumo-012 (redesignated as the Soviet 


M-012) originated with the large Junkers 
organization which was forcibly trans- 
ferred to Russia complete with its tech 
nical personnel. The M-012 is a large 
axial-flow turbojet designed to give 6,400 
pounds static thrust. It has an 1l-stage 
axial compressor and a two-stage tur- 
bine. Though heavy—and some 17-feet 
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long—the engine is suitable for installa- 
tion in the research plane since its length 
obviates the need for a long jet pipe 

The Russians also got much material 
on the BMW-018, and they are develop 
ing this engine, though only BMW's chief 
of research went to Russia. German proj- 
ect engineers and specialists on the 
BMW managed to wriggle out of the 
Soviet’s clutches, and thus it’s doubtful 
if the M-018 is as far advanced as the 
M-012. This engine has a 12-stage axial 
compressor, an annular combustion 
chamber with 24 burners, a three-stage 
turbine, and an adjustable propelling 
nozzle. Designed thrust is 7,500 pounds. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet fighter regi- 


LOOKING BACK 


T'S COMMON knowledge that 

rear-facing seats in transport 
planes give added safety during 
emergency landings. British medi- 
cal investigators recently said that 
50 per cent of the past year’s air 
fatalities could have been prevented 


—if seats had been installed facing 
to the back of the planes. 

As a result of English investiga 
tions, a number of RAF transports 
are being fitted with rear-facing 
seats. First of these is the Vick- 
ers-Armstrong Valetta VIP Mark 1 
(see diagram). 


ments needed equipment. The MIG-9 
apparently was put through the develop- 
ment mill—and out came a newer fighter 
about which few details are known ex- 
cept that it’s a refined and smaller ver- 
sion of the original. It retains the side- 
by-side engines in the fuselage belly. 
The square-cut wing is higher than on 
the MIG-9 and the rear fuselage appears 
slimmer, almost looking like a tail boom. 

Another design, about which more ex- 
ternal details are known because we've 
studied a very clear photograph, is pro- 
visionally called the YAK-17. It's called 
in some quarters the Russian Thunderjet, 
but it only superficially resembles the 
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US. Republic F-84 (Thunderjet). It is, 
though, very clean aerodynamically and 
of typical Soviet simplicity 

Both these planes are probably in the 
same class as the Thunderjet and the 
Vampire. In some respects they may be 
slightly superior to the US. craft—for 
example, in maneuverability, climb and 
ability to rough it in and out of small 
grass airfields. But they don't represent 
the last word on Russian high-speed air- 
craft—and if they went into service at all 
it was probably only in comparatively 
small quantities. The YAK-17 is the 
more likely of the two to have reached 
operational status. 

Recently the Reds have built swept- 
wing fighters that are modern in every 
essential—probably better than any pro- 
duction plane Britain can show and 
likely to perform well even against the 
F-86. Information on these planes is 
scant but three and possibly four designs 
are indicated. 

First of these (dating back to 1947-48) 
appears to be a logical development of 
the YAK-15 single-jet fighter. The YAK- 
15 had poor visibility but the new ma- 
chine has the cockpit closer to the nose— 
so the pilot has a good view over the 
wing's leading edge. The old wing, prac 
tically like the YAK-3’s, is replaced by a 
new structure in the same position but 
with 30°-35° sweepback. It is square-cut, 
and has a medium-taper, straight-edged 
planform 

Tail surfaces are squarish, and the tail 


plane (sweepback 20°) is set high up on | 


the orthodox fin 

It's possible, but not likely, that this 
aircraft is for research purposes only. 
Improvements are obviously directed 
toward making the plane a better fighter 
as well as a faster flyer, and it can be 
assumed it is a legitimate fighter design. 

In contrast, later planes show even 
more pronounced sweepback on the tail 
plane, plus sweptback fins and rudders. 
It might be assumed that the research 
plane and the YAK sweptwing fighter 
were limited to around 650-m.p.h. by the 
design of their tail units. The Russians 
probably discovered this in air tests and 
eliminated this factor on recent fighters 
(notably, those of Yakovlev and Lavoch- 
kin). 

Logically, therefore, the latest fighters 
are designed for the speed of sound, and 
since they're based on practical flying ex- 
perience at high speeds they will likely 
perform well at high Mach ratings. 

Most disturbing to Western military 
authorities is the fact that the Soviets 
have been quick to apply their aeronauti- 
cal knowledge to service designs. They 
are probably ahead of Britain—and have 
fighters which, for tactical work over 
their own soil under their own special 
conditions, could not be bettered by pro- 
duction aircraft of any of the Western 
Union nations. 

It may well be possible that these craft 
suffer from such shortcomings as poor 
handling qualities at extreme altitude, 
light armament and limited internal 
equipment. But at least their limiting 
Mach numbers are probably higher than 
any standard fighters now in service with 
the European Air Forces END 
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you can now buy a 1950 ERCOUPE 
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price——you get MORE for your money 
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a 


*Less than the next higher priced modern passenger- 
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Sanders Aviation, Inc. 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your future 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—aend those who are 


best trained will get top positions. 


Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation at one 
of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools in the country. 


Courses in: 
@ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
@ AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHA 


(Approved by Civil Aeronautics Administration) 


@ AERO. ENGINEERING DRAFTING (Tech. Inst. 
curriculum approved by Engineers’ Council for 
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APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS’ TRAINING 
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C) Pre-Engineering 
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Train ot AMERICAN FLYERS—the world’s largest In 
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YOUR future in aviation Flyers hes ned 
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enroll at government expense for any of our courses 
under the Gl. Bill of Rights! 


Courses start at any time—no waiting! 


you can obtain a 

H.P. or TYPE RATING on 

eur DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. |. BILL 


Please vend me FREE Booklet and dete on 
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TRANSPORT 


“It's simple and convenient 
to use. Gives me the flight 
information | need — and 


lulu. Now Colonel 
Air Force Reserve. 


“COURSE & 
MILE-GAGE"’* 


GIVES A MULTITUDE OF FLIGHT 
ANSWERS THAT SIMPLIFY NAVIGATION 
EASILY OPERATED BY ONE HAND 
At @ glance: True and Magnetic Compass Courses * 
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reference dato as M-2. 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct From 
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FLYING 
Fulton Airphibian 


(Continued from page 25) 


Here’s how you do it: 

@ Engage three lock levers located one 
above the windshield and two behind the 
cabin seat. This sets four upper pins in 
place. 

@ Crank the lower pins into position, us- 
ing crank on shelf behind cabin seat. 

@ Attach Sensenich three-bladed pro- 
peller, using its own built-in wrench to 
tighten, then lock prop hub with key. 

@ Try cabin check light and starter 
switch. The engine won't start and light 
won't ignite until everything is properly 
connected. 

@ Crank up wing wheels and retract tail 
wheel, and the Airphibian is ready to fly. 

One person can completely assemble or 
disassemble the road and flight units in 
five minutes. A child could do it easily. 
(It is good to note, however, that the en 
gine’s self-starter will not work unless 
road and flight units are properly at- 
tached and secured.) 

We took off from Atlantic City airport 
at 5 p.m. and flew to Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., before dark. The Airphibian 
cruised at 110 m.p.h. indicated airspeed 
at 2,400 r.p.m. The six-cylinder Franklin 
engine develops 150 h.p. for take-off at 
2,600 r.p.m. 

The three-bladed Sensenich prop 
seemed to make engine operation smooth- 
er than in other planes I've flown using 
the same powerplant. Cabin noise was 
quite loud, but Fulton explained the 
Airphibian we flew didn’t have sound- 
proofing. Continental, Inc., has been too 
busy getting the plane an approved type 
certificate to bother with the minor com- 
fort additions that will go into production 
models. 

I flew N74104, the second Airphibian 
built and the one put through certificat 
ing tests by CAA. The CAA found the 
Airphibian spinnable but only with great 
difficulty. Wing slots probably are re- 
sponsible for this spin-resistance. The 
plane will receive an unrestricted license 
—and is now completely approved by 
CAA with the exception of the engine. A 
routine 150-hour test-stand run is needed 
before the official okay—but actually, the 
engine in the plane I flew had already 
run 820 hours and the same engine in 
other manufacturers’ planes already has 
been approved. The test is needed only 
because of the additional gearing for road 
operation. 

Cruising between Atlantic City and 
Saratoga, I had plenty of time to observe 
the cabin interior. The plane has left 
side controls only (no duals) and I asked 
Bob about this. 

“We don’t expect anyone actually to 
learn to fly and drive in the Airphibian,” 
he said. “Anyone who already can drive 
and fly can operate this machine safely.” 

The leather-padded top of the instru 
ment panel slopes upward from the in- 
struments to the windshield at perhaps a 
30° angle. The panel not only is attrac- 


tive but provides a crash cushion as an 
emergency safety measure 

Airphibian with the 
The 


You control the 
wheel both for flying and driving. 
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plane has four-position flaps which are 
adjusted with a long lever located at the 
cabin ceiling. A bungee trim tab is con- 
trolled from the end of the flap handle. 
Engine instruments and primary flight 
group are standard equipment, as are 
two-way G.E. radio, navigation and land- 
ing-driving lights. 

Bob flew as far as Saratoga. We av- 
eraged slightly over 110 m.p.h. on the 
270-mile flight and burned about 8% gal- 
lons of gas per hour. 

We landed at Ballston Spa airport, 
about seven miles from town, in a rather 
isolated spot. Runways are long and 
paved, but phone and transportation fa- 


“And There | Was...” 


It had been devilishly hot that 
day back in 1944 and Lieutenant 
Smith was dead tired when the 
last afternoon shift arrived on the 
flight line. 

Wearily consulting his sched- 
ule, he turned to meet the two 
cadets trudging oward him. 

“You two are due for a for- 
mation ride,” he barked. “Ever 
done any?” 

“Not in 
chorused. 

“Well, there's nothing to it. 
Just get in those Texans and 
follow me. Everything I do, you 
do. Get it? Everything I do, 
you do!" 

The three Texans roared off the 
runway. Smith looked back and 
saw his pupils flying tight for- 
mation on him. He smiled a 
little. Pretty good boys. . . . 

Then it happened. Smith's 
engine quit. 

Quickly he looked for a spot to 
set her down. And there it was—a 
convenient cabbage patch. He 
swung toward it, and skidded in 
—wheels up, but okay. 

Then as he started to climb out, 
Smith saw two more Texans, 
wheels up, plow into the earth 
behind him. 

The two cadets climbed out, 
walked over to the dumfounded 
instructor and saluted briskly. 

“Sir.” one of them said, “it 
but we 


Advanced, sir,” they 


did it! 
Merrin Roland 


wasn t ecasy, 


cilities aren't on a par with the field itself. 
We might have had a problem getting to 
town if we had landed in a non-roadable 
plane. But that’s not the case with the 
Airphibian 

Working alone, Bob Fulton had the two 
units separated, the air unit staked down 
and the car unit ready to drive in about 
10 minutes. 

The next morning it was my turn to 
drive and fly. At first, I was cautious 
with the road unit—but quickly learned 
that it really handles like a car. 

It still amazes me how inventor Fulton 
gets the right rudder pedal to become a 
foot brake just by disconnecting the two 
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units. I also can’t understand how the 
battery stays charged with so many driv- 
ing starts and a pair of bright headlights, 
but it does. You can adjust the steering 
wheel to any comfortable position merely 
by pulling it in or out of the panel—as if 
adjusting the elevator. The hand throttle 
is adjusted at the correct idling speed 
and locked. 

When we rejoined the flight unit and 
tail section, I did the job while Bob took 
pictures. I followed the step-by-step pro- 
cedure outlined previously, and we were 
ready to fly in just six minutes. I espe- 
cially like the easy way of mounting and 
locking the prop. If you've ever changed 
one on a conventional lightplane, you 
know it’s real work and takes time and 
patience. 

At last I was ready to try several take- 
offs and landings on the long Ballston 


FULTON AIRPHIBIAN 
One six-cylinder 150-h.p. Franklin engine 


IN THE AIR 
Length 16 ft. 9 in. 
Wing span 34 ft. 
Height (vertical tail) 7 #. 8 in 
Gross weight 2,100 Ibs 
Empty weight (flight unit) 400 Ibs. 
Useful weight (8! per cent of gross) 
1,700 Ibs. 
Wing eres 152 sq. ft. 
Wing loeding (per sq. ft.) 13.9 Ibs. 
Power loading (per h.p.} 14 Ibs. 
Maximum speed 120 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed 110 m.p.h. 
Landing speed 50 m.p.h. 
Rate of climb 600 f.p.m. 
Ceiling 12,000 #. 
Fuel consumption (3'/2 hr. range). 8 g.p.h. 
Baggage 50 Ibs. 
ON THE ROAD 
Length 
Width 6 ft. 
Height 5 ft. 6 in. 
Wheelbase 72 in. 
Gross weight No specified limit 
Empty weight 1,200 Ibs. 
Useful weight No specified limit 
Maximum speed 50-60 m.p.h. 
Fuel consumption 20 m.p.g. 
Turning radius 22 ft. 8 in. 


No weight limitation 


CONVERSION TIME 
(One person, no tools) 

Road to flight operation 5 min. 
(Engine starter will not work unless 
units ere properly secured) 

Flight to road operation 4 min. 


Baggage 


Source: Continental, Inc., Danbury, Conn. 


Spa airport runways. The Airphibian 
take-off is simply a matter of opening the 
throttle, steering straight down the run- 
way until airspeed reads 60 m.p.h., then 
hauling back on the wheel. I tried pull- 
ing it off the ground at 50 m.p.h. without 
using flaps but it didn’t feel comfortable 
The plane mushed and settled—but it did 
keep flying 

I didn’t have an accurate means of 
measuring take-off run in feet, but it ap 
peared to be about 800 feet with no wind 
Run was decreased considerably by low 
ering a little flap just before breaking 
ground. 

I noticed an unusual characteristic 
during the take-off run. The wheel con- 
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THE MAGIC BOOK OF DISTANCES 


“MILEAGE HANDBOOK” 


Interesting, foctual and entertaining. 
You can rapidly determine more than 
two million air distances by my simple 
formula and convenient tables. Maps, 
charts or other devices are not used or 
needed. All the 


tained in seventy-two easily consulted 


information is con- 


pages of locations, directions and key | 
numbers. Book is 5% x 8% inches, | 
bound with durable cover and plastic | 


binding. You must see it to appreciate it. 


price per copy $3 


At your airport or order today trom 


HOWARD PIKE 


Publisher 
VIENNA, W. VA. 


WHAT A BUY! 


Regularly $175.00 
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Wrist Watch 


WITH 12-HOUR RECORDER! 


The finest, all-purpose watch value we've 
ever offered! Internationally famous 17 
Jewel Swiss movement. Extremely accurate 
and endurable timekeeper. Handsome, 
thin, all-steel case. Automatically gives 
month, day ond date. Hos sweep- 
second hand, 4 hour and 12-hour record- 
ing dials. It's a stop watch, telemeter, 
tachometer — with anti-magnetic and 
shock-resistant features, radium dial 

Truly the most complete watch Every 
doctor, flyer, scientist, technician, engi 
neer, sportsman should own one. Brand 
new! less than % regular price! 

Trial Offer: Your money back in ten days 
if not satisfied for any reason. Mail 
orders promptly filled. Shipped postpaid 
for check or M.O. or will send C.O. D. 

Exclusive with 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO. 


RIVER PARK 17C, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


FLYING 


trols both ailerons and front wheels for 
steering. You get full aileron by rotat- 
ing the whee! 90° in either direction—but 
actually, the wheel has to rotate far past 
90° for proper control of the front wheels 
while driving. This doesn't create a prob- 
lem, however, either in the air or on the 
ground. 

On take-off, you simply steer the Air- 
phibian straight with the wheel—and if 
your track down the runway is straight, 
the ailerons are in neutral. After you get 
enough speed, you can use the rudder 
pedals to keep your path straight down 
the runway. Aileron and rudder pedals 
are inter-connected, and you can make 
coordinated turns with your feet off the 
rudder pedals and on the floor. 

The plane doesn't fly exactly like any 
other aircraft but its flight characteristics 
remind me more of an Ercoupe than of 
any other plane I've flown. 

In the air, the plane is stable and the 
rough-air ride has a heavy-plane feel. 
Both rudder and aileron are lively and 
responsive, and it takes only slight pres- 
sure to return to straight-and-level from 
any unusual flight position. 

In a slip, inter-action of the ailerons 
and rudder is felt because the wheel con- 
trol applies rudder and aileron in one di- 
rection while foot pressure on the op- 
posite rudder pedal sets up a pressure 
against the already applied rudder. 
Nevertheless, the plane slips nicely— 
though the amount is limited because 
more rudder than aileron is available 

Best climb (which I clocked at 600 
f.p.m.) was at about 77 m.p.h. 

The Airphibian gives plenty of stall 
warning. It falls off at about 55 m.p.h. 
without flaps (50 m.p.h. with full flaps). 
There's little or no tendency to spin dur- 
ing a stall, and aileron control remains 
good. It passed the CAA’s hands-off spin 
recovery tests. 

During approach at 75 to 80 m.p.h., I 
got a big surprise when I lowered flaps 
for a landing. The plane triramed itself 
automatically after flaps were lowered! 
If it’s trimmed properly before lowering 
the flaps the trim is set properly regard- 
less of the degree of flap lowered. 

With full flaps, glide angle was steep 
and provided excellent over-the-nose vis- 
ibility. Except for a tendency to level off 
a little high, it lands much like a tricycle- 
geared plane. Landings and take-offs 
were simple. 

After I felt I was flying the Airphibian 
instead of it flying me (about three cir- 
cuits of the field), we headed for Ticon- 
deroga, via Glens Falls, N. Y. From Ti- 
conderoga, where we parked the flight 
unit, we drove into town in the road unit 
to look at Fort Ticonderoga, which fig- 
ured prominently in the French and 
Indian wars. 

Although other “non-flyable” autos 
were forced to park outside the fort's 
walls, Bob and I got special permission 
to drive inside. 

On the return trip to Atlantic City we 
averaged about 95 m.p.h. against a 10-15 
m.p.h. headwind—-and used about eight 
gallons of gas per hour. It was almost 
dark when we landed in Atlantic City, 
and I got to see the combination landing 
and head lights in action. They are 
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mounted in the nose, just behind the 
prop, and give good night illumination 
either in landing or driving. Prop re- 
flection of the lights isn’t enough to 


» bother the pilot when landing after dark. 


During our weekend check flight we 
flew seven times (650 miles) and drove 
12 times (54 miles). Only half of the 
driving trips were to or from the airport. 
The rest were sightseeing or running up 
to some nearby restaurant for lunch or 
dinner. 

The Airphibian may be the answer to a 
new mode of transportation. Obviously, 
a fault-finder could find many features to 
improve: the 110-m.p.h. cruising speed 
could be 150 or more—the cabin could be 
larger—the plane could carry more pas- 
sengers. Those features would be fine— 


WHAT IS IT? 


O ATOMIC LAB, the little build- 

ing in the photo above is a con- 
trol tower at Reno, Nev.—a tower 
that’s following the latest trends in 
airport design. Built by United Air 
Lines and operated and equipped 
by CAA, the tower is air-condi- 
tioned, has polarized, angled win- 
dows and complete VHF and tele- 
phone facilities. 

Among the forest of aerials are 
VHF receiving antennas and two 
spider-web antennas for VHF 
transmission. Also visible are ob- 
struction lights, anemometer, bea- 
con light and a flashing light gun to 
direct planes with no radio receiv- 
ers. 


if we could get them. 

But considering Fulton's invention as 
an engineering achievement, I can't help 
but feel that he has done a magnificent 
job. The prop with the built-in wrench, 
the mechanism which automatically 
changes brake to right rudder pedal and 
prop shaft to wheel drive simply by mov- 
ing a few levers, are all tributes to one 
man’s reluctance to accept tradition. 

Big question in the minds of most po- 
tential consumers: How much will the 
Airphibian cost? As Fiyinc went to 
press, Bob Fulton still had not revealed 
the roadable’s initial price. { END. 
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Short-Cut 


(Continued from page 30) 


monovlane of the light aircraft type. Its 
wingspan is 9 ft. 6 in. and its length is 
the same. Mounted on a pedestal, the 
trainer can pitch, yaw, bank and turn 
360° in response to control movements 
from the cockpit. This manipulation also 
is reflected in the movement of the ap 
propriate control surfaces 

The trainer has the following ‘flight 
characteristics: dynamic stability, adverse 
yaw, nose-heaviness during turns, change 
in pitch attitude with change in power 
setting, overbanking tendency, torque 
effect with power and airspeed change, 
spinning (accidental and/or intention- 
al), elevator trim effect, power-on and 
power-off stalls, and positive stall recov- 
ery. Effects of turbulent air can be sim- 
ulated. The cockpit contains the usual 
lightplane instruments, the usual flight 
controls, plus an elevator trim control 
and a functioning headset and micro- 
phone 

A cloth cyclorama, 15 feet in diameter, 
11 feet in height, and 270° in circumfer 
ence, is placed around each trainer. The 
white cloth is unmarked except for a 
black line representing the horizon, ref 
erence points for normal climb and glide 
attitudes, and indications of the cardinal 
compass directions. The instructor can 
check the aircraft's attitude or give the 
student a reference point in the first 
stages of learning by flashing a small 
silhouette on the screen from a projector 
in the nose of the trainer. 

For some maneuvers, the student wears 
blue goggles and the projector is covered 
by a small piece of amber Plexiglas. The 
combination of blue and amber prevents 
the student from seeing the projected sil 
houette, but the instructor can use it as 
a scoring aid. 

To teach ground reference maneuvers, 
the instructor uses a smal! portable black 
board. It’s equipped with rollers so it 
can be moved to simulate drift and ef 
fects of forward and side slips 

We also have a smal! wooden model of 
a typical lightplane and use it to demon 
strate and practice maneuvers and atti 
tudes. The model does not have movable 
control surfaces. 

An actual photograph plus a wooden 
mock-up of the University of Illinois Air 
port are used for student orientation and 
for teaching traffic patterns. Both training 
aids are large enough to permit the stu 
dent to move a small paper silhouette 
along runways and taxiways to simulate 
actual taxiing and traffic patterns 

For actual flight training, we fly an 
Aeronca 7-AC, powered by a 65-h.p. Con 
tinental engine 

Our latest experiment gave convincing 
proof of the value of the School Link for 
training. Two groups of students (21 in 
each group) were trained under the same 
syllabus. One group, however, was given 
practice in the School Link concurrently 
with flight instruction. The “control” 
group had just 10 hours of flight time, 
while the School Link group had 10 hours 
of flying time and enough School Link 
time to bring them up to an acceptable 
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% NWAVION LOOK &>-2~ You'll find pienty of “get up and go” in 
the 1950 Ryan Navions. The Super 260 gets off in 400 feet...clears a 50-foot 
obstacle in 770 feet. 


FLYING CROSS COUNTRY 


Nearby are the famous Hershey Rose Gardens 


PLANNING A vacarion HOTEL HERSH 


DELIGHTFUL LIVING—COMFORT and BEAUTY—SPORTS and ENTERTAINMENT 
HOTEL HERSHEY is situated on a farm of 14,000 acres, and surrounded by beautiful pine forests 
four golf courses, Hershey Park with 1,000 acres 
devoted to pleasure. Swimming, dancing to name bends—everything thet is needed to mate 
HERSHEY “The Summer Playground of Pennsylvania.” 

Lend at the Hershey Air Park, within wolking distence of Hotel ond ol! activities. 


inquire about our ‘“Peckeged Week End.” 


HERSHEY AIR PARK, Box 253, Hershey. Penna. 
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Learn How To Fly The 


OMNIRANGE! 


GET THIS NEW BOOK 


“FLYING THE OMNIRANGE” 


by Chorles A. Zweng 


You've heard and read about the new Ommnirange stations 


which are now being esteblished by C. A. A. on the country’s civil airways 

Will you be a pilot who knows how to fly the Omnirange? 

Send today for the first and only book of its kind-——"FLYING THE OMNIRANGE,” 
by Charles A. Zweng, which tells and shows you exactly how it's done 

In addition to Omnirange, this book also covers other new electronic navigation 
facilities. These include Distance Measuring Equipment and Course-line Computer 
which, together with Ommnirange, are so radically altering the whole pattern of air 


navigation and traffic control. 


Text is written in clear, easily understood language from the pilot's point of view. 
Appendix contains complete set of study Questions and Answers. Fully diagrammed, 
illustrated, indexed. Only $4.00. Send check or money order to address below. 


Other Weems Navigation Aids You May Need 
Weems Mark II Plotter—$2.00 

Dalton E-6B Computer—$10.00 

Dalton Mark VII Computer—$5.00 
Instrument Flying, Weems & Zweng—$4.50 

Air Navigation, Weems-—-$3.75 

Practical Manual of E-6B Computer — $2.50 

“SEE YOUR AVIATION SUPPLY DEALER” 
Address Dept. 20, Weems System of Novigation 

Annapolis, Maryland 


Weems Air Navigation School 
Est. 1927. Resident and Correspondence 
Courses. Write for details. Enrollment 
approved under G. I. Bill. 
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CHIEF 
PLANE-WASH MITT 
WO SCRATCHING 


BIG SOFT 
FLUFFY MITT 


No Metal In Head To Scratch 
Inner lining feature keeps hand dry—directs 
water on plane. No slopping, no splashing, no 

ails, no rags. Simply hose surface to loosen 
dirt. AttachChief Mitt to hose. Use just enough 
water to carry away dirt. Chief Mitt rinses as it 
cleans. No metal, wood or rubber to scratch, 
streak or smear. Its big, soft, fine “moppy™ 

arn covers the plane in a jiffy. The hose is flexi- 
le plastic —allows free motion of hand when 
washing surfaces. Use dry as dusting mitt 

Get your Chief Mitt today—direct from 
manufacturer at special factory price of only 
$2.25 postpaid. Send check or money order 
(No C.O.D. please). Money back if not satis- 
fied. Address Chief Mitt Co., 4612 N. Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 

SPECIAL 
OFFER, 


4.25 


Post Poid 


enroll now to qualify for 


AIRLINE POSITIONS 


as 
AIRLINE DISPATCHER (V.A. Approved) 
AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
AIRLINE PURSER 
PILOT GROUND SCHOOL (Airline Trans- 
port and Instrument Rating) 
LINK INSTRUMENT TRAINING 
(omni-range; VAR; GCA; ILS; ADF) 


summer classes now being organized 


EASTERN AIR NAVIGATION SERVICE 
5 West 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
LUxemburg 2-2586-2587 
“serving the cirlines of the world” 


Latest editions 
U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey 


AERONAUTICAL CHARTS 


complete stock always on hand 
Send 3¢ stamp for catalog 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 


7 W. SOth St., New York 20, N.Y. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


2B. s. Personalized instruction. Wind tun- 


pel structural, and dynamometer 
DEGREE IN testing included 8. degree 
27 MONTHS 


courses aiso in Civil Elect Mech... 
Founded |884 


Chem Radio and Telev. Engineer- 
we: Bus. 

World-Wide 

Enrollment 


pus 
ovat 

cessful 

june. Write for Catalog 
B80 College ave Angola 


You will find mcay Interesting 
Bargains in the Classified Columns 


FLYING 
level of performance. We considered “ac- 
ceptable level of performance” to mean 
the ability to perform satisfactorily a 
maneuver three times in succession— 
each maneuver being measured in terms 
of specific standards. 

Instructors of varying experience (six 
men and two women) were briefed on 
the purpose of the experiment, the meth- 
ods of instruction, the controls to be ob- 
served and the use of the School Link. 

At the end of 10 hours flight time, two 
CAA aviation safety agents gave all stu- 
dents from both groups the CAA private 
pilot test. The next day, two private 
pilot flight examiners from other airports 
gave a second test. The examiners didn't 
know the students, who were assigned at 
random. For additional control, another 
group of private pilots (with an average 
of 100 hours of flight time) was added to 
furnish “ringers.” (Incidentally, only 43 
per cent of the “ringers” passed! Draw 
your own conclusions.) 

Here's what we discovered: 

@ Comparing the Link and the control 
group, we found that the Link-trained 
group was more proficient in most of the 
categories tested. However, the carry- 
over from the Link to the airplane on 
landings and take-offs and on pylon eights 
was not great; though the carry-over on 
other maneuvers was high. We're now 
experimenting with a new method of 
teaching landings and take-offs (as shown 
in one of the photos with this article). 
@ In the general passing and failing cate- 
gories there was a difference between the 
two groups, but it wasn't great enough 
to be of statistical significance. We be 
lieve we can overcome this in our new 
training syllabus. 

@ The Link group got a significantly 
higher average score on the flight test 
than did the control group. 

@ Fewer Link students failed four or 
more items than did control students. 
@ Students trained in the Link showed 
greater proficiency in performing maneu 
vers in the CAA Private Pilot Flight Test 
than did students who did not receive the 
Link work. But at the end of 10 hours of 
flying, not all students were trained to 
the point where they could pass the test 
Results indicated that the time required 
to train students can be substantially re- 
duced from the 35 hours now required. 

We don’t believe we have the final 
word in flight training. But we are con- 


August, 1950 
vinced, as a result of our experiments, 
that the flight instructor holds the key to 
solving our present problems. If we do a 
good job of training the instructor, the 
training of the student will be routine. 

Instructors should constantly be re- 
viewed in the principles of flight instruc- 
tion and should be shown the necessity 
of keeping their students interested. Stu- 
dents should be kept informed of their 
own progress. And instructors should let 
students know in advance what they're 
expected to do, in order to develop what 
might be called “anticipatory set” on the 
student's part. Emphasis should be placed 
on whole learning rather than on part 
learning. Instructors should use the “talk 
through” training method, and should at 
tempt to secure overlearning of maneu- 
vers. Practice should be spaced rather 
than massed. And above all, students 
should be given an intellectual knowledge 
of the maneuvers and each flight should 
be reviewed in an immediate post-flight 
discussion period 

At the University of Illinois, we believe 
we're now in a position to formulate a 
new private pilot flight-training syllabus 
which, at least for group pilot training, 
will be an improvement. It will empha- 
size the utility of the airplane for trans- 
portation. We're convinced that the 
majority of lightplane owners don’t ap- 
preciate what a plane can do for them as 
a means of transportation. END 


(The complete report of the School 
Link experiment, written by Ralph E. 
Flexman, Dr. William G. Matheny and 
Edward L. Brown, is being published by 
the University of Illinois Institute of Avi- 
ation as “Aeronautics Bulletin Eight.” 
Advice on the University of Illinois ex- 
periments was given by Dr. A.C. Williams 
Jr., as well as the three aviation psychol 
ogists and pilots who wrote the bulletin. 
Experiments were made possible by CAA 
waivers and flight-testing assistance, and 
particularly by aviation safety agents 
William J. Plunkett and David W. Kress 
of the CAA office in Springfield, Ill. Link 
Aviation, Inc., manufacturer of the School 
Link Trainer used in these experiments, 
plans to make these trainers—improved 
and modified for contact flight instruc- 
tion—available to schools in the near fu- 
ture. They probably will be placed in 
approved Flight Schools on a rental or 
sales basis.) 
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The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 6) 


m.p.h.; landing speed, 55 m.p.h.; rate of 
climb, 700 f.p.m.; cruising range, 400 miles. 
According to All American's president, 
Ernest Adler, Jr, “. . . the Ensign project 
is relatively inactive at the present time, 
although we do have future production 
plans.” —Ep 


CONTINENTAL TROPHY RACE 

I am interested in obtaining entrance 
regulations for this year’s midget races 
to be held at the Cleveland National 
Air Races 

Can you tell me what organization to 
contact? 

Tom Mutvey 

Newark, N. J 
@ Specifications and entry blanks for 190 
cu. in. racing planes to be entered in the 
Continental Trophy Race may be ob- 
tained from either Contest Division, Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D. C., or B. T. 
Franklin, General Manager, National Air 
Races, Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, 
O. (See “Notes on Civil Flying,” page 8.) 
—Eb 


PRIVATE PILOT WINGS 

The suggestion that the CAA should 
issue wings to all private pilots [{“The 
Mail Box,” June Fryrnc]} has us intrepid 
New Mexico private all agog. How- 
ever, we feel the cry for recognition has 
been entirely too feeble .. . 

The general public is far from cogni 
zant of the perils we encounter as we 
roar along . we should bend every ef 
fort to acquaint them with what dashing 
fellows we really are. 

In keeping with this thought, we are 
submitting a sketch of a uniform [see 
cut], suitable for wearing around air- 
ports, meetings of aviation enthusiasts, or 
even taking your girl to the movies. This 
should leave the casual observer in abso- 


lutely no doubt as to your status as an 
airman of the first magnitude 

E. S. Brannon 
Sante Fe, N. M 


The idea of making official wings avail- 
able to qualified civilian pilots should be 
welcomed In addition to providing 
official designation, lapel-pin wings would 
invite the attention of friends to our in 
terest in aviation and would give an ad- 
ditional boost to private flying. 


FLYING 
If enough of us are interested, let's 
make the fact known now and help put 
this idea into action 
Kennetx C. Bucnorn 
Austin, Tex. 
...1 think private pilot wings would 
be excellent promotion for private flying 
KennetuH SAMPSON 
Sanborn, Ia. 
. . . This idea is really on the ball. 
Cuartes E. Warix 
Union City, Tenn 
POLISH EAGLE 
I took the enclosed photo last fal! at 
O'Hare Field (Chicago). I'm curious as 


to what type it is. I believe it’s a prod- 
uct of Great Britain but haven't been 
able to identify it . 


Winrrmep E. Gerrn 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 
@ The plane that Reader Gerth saw is a 
Polish Jan Herse (RWD-13). Fiyinc con- 
tacted its owner, Herman J. Koplin of 
Elmwood Park, Ill., who had this to say 
regarding his unusual plane 
“Unfortunately, the Jan Herse was one 
of the private planes which was badly 


damaged [see photo] during a recent 
windstorm .. . 

“Two of these planes, which were manu 
factured in Warsaw in 1937, came to the 
U. S. by unknown means. In December, 
1947, I saw one of them, No. 20651, look- 
ing rather dejected, and thought it would 
be fun to fix it up. I bought it from three 
ex-Gl’s (who had put only 15 hours on 
it in a year) and repaired it. Shortly 
thereafter, the man who had purchased 
the other Jan Herse (No. 20652) con 
tacted me and asked if 1 wanted it for 
spare parts. He had discovered serious 
corrosion in the right wing 

“After a careful inspection, I decided 
to rebuild 20652 and save 20651 for spares 
We (my 14-year-old son and 1) complete 
ly rebuilt the right wing 

“In December, 1948, the plane was li- 
censed and test-hopped, and we were 
agreeably surprised at the performance 
It had a top speed of 130 m.p.h., cruised 
at 105 and landed at 45. The automatic 
full-length leading edge slots were a 
great help for slow landings, and the 130- 
h.p. Gypsy Major engine, swinging a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HELICOPTER 
RATING 


Commercial pilots 
with a helicopter 
rating will be way out in front to- 
morrow. Every day, important new 
uses of the helicopter are being de- 
veloped. You, os a trained heli- 
copter pilot, will be first in line for 
these new jobs. 

All courses GI and CAA approved 


New England Helicopter Service, 
P. O. BOX 321 State Airport, Hillegrove, &. 
Tel. Hillegrove 1.1803 


Addrets 
City 


TUNE THE RECEIVER 


and center the course needle; follow 
that course. That's all there is to 
omnigating when you use NARCO! 
That's why more Narco units are sold 
than any other make. 
Only Narco combines quality, ease of 
operation and strategically located 
service centers. 
HIGH IN QUALITY—LOW IW COST 
Meets Requirements of 
CAA SPEC. # ES-630 
West Coast Representotives 

THE LEE SMITH CO. 

©. Box 1131) Les Angeles 48, Collf. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 
CORPORATION 


WINGS FIELD. AMBLER, PA 
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* 7 Jewel Swiss Movement 
UNBREAKABLE BALANCE 
STAFF 
Sweep Second Hand 
2 and 3 Toned METAL Dials 
Radium Hands and Numerals 

* | Year Written vice Guarantee 
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Stainless Steel Stretch 


MARDO SALES CO., 480 Lenington Ave. 
Dent. 4810, New York 17, N 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


Founded 21 years ago by Curtiss Wright: 
one of the oldest recognized aeronautical 
schools in the country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for better positions in Aviation. Out- 
standing faculty, modern equipment. 
Placement service. Approved for veterans. 
Courses in 

© Aeronautical Engineering 

© Aero. Engineering Drafting 

© Airplane and Engine Mechanics 

© Pre-Engineering 
Write or call for free catalog. 
welcome. 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY, Dept. 22 


116 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 3. tHinots 


Visitors 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 


approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration 

prepares students for C.A. A. 
examinations for aircraft and 
engine mechanics licenses. 


For Complete Information, Write 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 
S19 S.W. 6th Portiand 4, Oregon 


CENTRAL AIRPORT 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 
Only 4 miles to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hard runways 
Everything for Aviation 


AIRPORT 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


“Your Home Away From Home” 


Motels, Restaurant, Cocktall Lounge, Rental Cars 
Excellent transportation facilities to all 


CENTRAL 


13610 $. Central Ave. 


of gr Los Angeles. Write, Wire or Phone 


NEvada 6-1422 for reservations. 


E. G. "SLIM" KIDWELL, Owner-Mgr. 
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FLYING 
(Continued from page 63) 
large prop, gave excellent performance 
for short-field take-offs. 

“The plane's folding wings were a nov- 
elty and frequently we amazed airport 
operators by folding both wings in less 
than two minutes. We often transported 
the plane (with wings folded) over nor- 
mal highways and could set up and fly 
immediately when we reached the field. 


August, 1950 
. Old 20652 could be put together 
again, and a mechanic wouldn't have 
much trouble keeping it flying, but I 
just don’t have the time at present. So 
it looks as if the ‘Polish Eagle’ has died 
unless someone else wants to put the 
work in to get her going again. She was 
a fine lady and I'll always get a real kick 
out of the grey hair and fun we had 
putting her in flying shape.”—Eb. 


Irish Air Force 


(Continued from page 23) 
so far as I know, the first 


represent, 
coverage of the modern Irish 


“foreign” 
Air Corps. 

Unfortunately, military security in the 
Republic of Ireland muzzles the journal- 
ist who wants specific figures on air 
force size. How large is the Corps? How 
many planes? How many men” Intelli 
gence officers will answer only: “That 
comprises information we do not nor- 
mally disclose.” 

Clues to the force's efficiency are con 
tained, though, in background data. 

The Corps was formed in 1922 from a 
nucleus of pilots trained in the British 
Royal Flying Corps (later the RAF). 
Since then, all Irish military planes have 
been bought in the United Kingdom and 
a high percentage of the officers have 
studied in English service schools. 

The two major permanent bases are 
located a few miles from Lublin: Bal- 


| donnel, the headquarters commanded by 
| Col. P. Quinn; and Gormanston, north of 


Dublin, commanded by Commandant P. 
Swan. (The rank of commandant is 
equivalent to major in the USAF.) 

Both ground and flying personnel train 
at Baldonnel, where the Corps school is 
located. Officer students at Baldonnel get 
flight training up to the advanced stage, 
then move to Gormanston for more ad- 
vanced and operational flight work. 

Competition for admission to the Air 
Corps is keen—and the service is for- 
tunate in being able to select the cream 
of the applicants. There is no system of 
compulsory induction. 

Each year—or when the Government 
decides—newspaper advertisements call 
for military recruits. The Air Force's 
new men then are picked from the Irish 
General Training Depot at Curragh 
Camp in County Kildare. Men selected 
go direct to Baldonnel when their basic 
training is completed. 

In 1945, recruiting and training of ser- 
geant-pilots was suspended, and today all 
pilots are commissioned officers. They 
enter the Corps from the Military Col- 
lege at the Curragh Camp, where they 
second lieutenants 


| after a two-year course. Average age of 


| 


the new officer “recruits” is 20; official 
upper age limit is 22. 

The pilots spend two years at Bal- 
donnel, where they fly the two-place 
British Miles Magister for primary train- 
ing and then advance to the Miles Master 
2 (similar to North American Texan) for 
intermediate work. At the same time, 
they get navigational, radio and bombing 


training in Avro Anson Mark-19’s. 

At the end of the two years, the offi- 
cers usually are promoted to lieutenant 
and go to Gormanston for operational 
training. There they fly Supermarine 
Seafires converted to land-based require- 
ments. These planes, armed with two 
20-mm. Hispano cannon, are powered by 
1,150-h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin engines and 
have a top speed of 400 m.p.h. 

At Gormanston, the officers work on 
air gunnery, formation and tactical fly- 
ing, and operational problems. After a 
year, they're ready to serve with Fighter 
Defense units. 

Because the Corps is relatively small, 
multi-engined bombers aren't in opera- 
tional service—but multi-engined instruc- 
tion is given to experienced officers. 

Officers serve with the Air Corps on 
flying status for their entire military 
career—and are eligible for pension after 
21 years. Retiring age limit ranges up- 
ward from 48 years, according to rank. 

To keep ground crews up to strength, 
the Irish operate “boy-apprentice” and 
“Corps workshop” systems. At Baldonnel, 
the “boy-apprentices” live in spacious 
quarters and get two years of theoretical 
and practical training from civilians. 
During the third year, they enter a rigor- 
ous practical course and are graduated 
as airframe or engine specialists. The re- 
cruits enter at any time between the ages 
of 16 and 18, and must serve for six years 
after graduation. Forty boys were ad- 
mitted to this ground training last year 

The “Corps workshop” system inducts 
boys of 18 into a one-year practical train- 
ing program, after which they are made 
“fitters.” Fifty boys entered this section 
last year. 

When technicians leave the service, 
they get proficiency certificates which 
almost automatically insure their em- 
ployment by one of the country’s indus- 
trial concerns. The staff of Aer Lingus, 
the national airline, is largely composed 
of ex-service personnel. 

In addition to normal defense duties, 
the Air Corps flies antiaircraft “shoots” 
for the A.A. Artillery (using Miles Mar- 
tinet tugs), tactical exercises with the 
Army and first-line reserve, and also 
with the Naval service. Air searches are 
sometimes conducted over Ireland's 
rugged coastline, and air photography 
and survey missions are frequently flown 
from Baldonnel. 

Like all world air forces, the Irish Air 
Corps has had teething troubles—but the 
passing of the years has seen the organi- 
zation grow in importance. Today, it is 
the only Irish defense corps with its own 
commanding officer and the status of an 
Army command. END 
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MINIMUM 10 WORDS 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


GRUMMAN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AERONCA 


SEDAN Float Plane: =1405HF has 237 
hours; engine 100 since major. Painted 
Metal propeller. Radio. Landing lights 
New floats. Relicensed. $4200. Inquire 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
5th Ave. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


BEECH 


BONANZAS. Exceptional buys all models 
Write Box 1709, Wilmington, Del 
BONANZAS: 42 available from $5500 
A-35, =606BF, has 218 hours. Two radios 
Kollsman compass. Polaroid visors. Reg- 
lold. Beautiful. $8000. Make offer. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 

D-18-S TWINS: 10 available. Plush late 
1947 executive, =47F, has four low time 
engines. Hydromatics. Airline instru- 
ments. Exceptional radio. Bargain. $32,000. 
Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft Bro- 
kers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y; or, 
505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 19 available from $2750 
1947, =77433F, has 210 hours. Aeromatic 
Mufflers. Radio. January license. Excel- 
lent. $3250. Apply, Powers & George, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 5th Ave. New York, 
N. Y.. or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


CESSNA 


CESSNA T-50 newly re-licensed, good 
fabric, wing spar perfect condition, radio 
equipment includes ADF, VHF Transmit- 
ter, ARC receiver. Write: William C 
Wold Associates, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. for details 

1949 CESSNA 170, 208 hours, one owner, 
never damaged, $4350.00. Dr E. Mus- 
ser, Willow Springs, Mo 

170°S: 25 available. 1948, =2901VF, has 
220 hours; 150 on new engine. Painted 
Metal propeller. Primary blind instru- 
ments. Radio. Clean. Re-licensed May 
$3400. Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave... New York, N. Y.: 
or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


ERCOUPE 


1946 ERCOUPE, serial +2907, re-licensed 
to Jan. 51, Radio, loop, always hangared, 
never cracked, 165T.T. All bulletins. Ex- 
ceptional condition. $1200. Walter G. 
Santschi, 2111 Murrell Rd., Lynchburg, 
Va 


STEARMAN 


BOEING Stearman, 220 Cont. Just re- 
built. George Boeing, Webster, Pa. Call 
Donora 43 


SWIFT 125, August 1948, Temco Deluxe, 
250 hrs. clean, relicensed Nov. 22, 1949, 
quiet, sound-proofed and mufflers, pri- 
mary panel, aeromatic, 2-way radio, etc 
Wonderful buy at $3000.00. No trades 
B. R. Bancroft, 2103*2 Central. Kearney, 
Nebr. Phone 28251 
125'S: 22 available from $1675. 1948 
Temco, =78261F, has 148 hours. Auxiliary 
tank. Aeromatic. Spinner. Primary blind 
instruments. Gyro compass. Radio. Re- 
licensed. Exceptional. Bargain. $2250 
Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft Brok- 
ers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 
505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


WIDGEON G-44. Just relicensed, re- 
painted, in excellent condition. Han- 
gared, never cracked, and under mechan- 
ics constant care. No corrosion anywhere. 
Less than 400 hours Two extra motors, 
ap engines 150 hours since major 
his one of better Widgeons. Priced at 
$9,000.00 and will finance and ferry from 
West Coast. Box 661, % Flying. 
WIDGEONS: 14 available. G-44, =9236- 
HF, has 40 hours since major, and en- 
gines 140. Metal propellers. Gyros. Two 
radios. Loop. Best condition. $7300. Ap- 
ply. Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 
75 Sth Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay. Dallas, Tex 


AIRPLANES. Send for free list. World's 
largest stock personal & light commmer- 
cial. Lowest prices. Domestic & Export 
We do everything except pay for your 
lane. Be thrifty in 1950! Dealers write 
for Dealer discount setup. Vest Aircraft 
Co., Wholesale, Field & Offices, Box 38 
Capito! Hill Sta.. Denver. Colo 

1947 COMMONWEALTH Skyranger, 85 
h.p., like new, 108 total hours, never 
crackéd always hangared, private owned 
$1500.00. Del Hendricks, Breckenridge, 
Mich 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


NAVION 


RYAN Navion, Serial 1252. Factory paint 
ob Maroon and Cream. Always flown by 
rofessional Corporation pilot. 65 hours 

on 205 engine. Just relicensed 100 hour in- 

spection completed with all Bulletins up- 
to-date. Maintained by Navion Distrib- 
utor. 20 gallon Auxiliary tank. full gyro 
panel, Metal Poe Nose and Main 
wheel covers, Standard radio. and Nylon 
seat covers. Waxed, polished and always 
hangared. Selling because we purchased 

a Twin-Engine Beechcraft. What is your 

best offer? No trades please. All inquiries 

answered. Packard-Bamberger, Hacken- 

sack, N. J 

NAVIONS: 44 available. 1949, =4165KP, 

has 155 hours. Repainted. Gyros. Re- 

licensed. New. Bargain 700. Also, 1947, 

=94701F, with 235 hour, 205 HP. engine 

Gyros. All bulletins. Excellent. $4200. In- 

quire, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 

475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 

Ervay. Dallas, Tex 


PIPER 


1949 DELUXE Clipper, fully equipped, low 
time. George Buck, Webster a. Call 
Donora 43 

DELUXE Clipper +5689H 70 hrs. New 
hangared, Radio, $2,85000. Box 647 
Bartlesville, Okla 


REPUBLIC 


SACRIFICE Sale to settle estate. Top 
condition Republic Seabee, $2000. Only 
241 total hours. 15 hours from overhaul 
and relicensing, Sept. 1949. Hangared at 
Camden, N. J Airport, under Spartan 
Aircraft care. Box 662, % Flying 
SEABEES: 33 available from $1900. Late 
Serial =751 has all improvements. All 
bulletins. Relicensed. $2225. Apply, Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay 
Dallas, Tex 


BT13A Sell or trade, all metal excellent 
condition, licensed til 8/17/50 first $400.00 
or lightplane offer gets it. S| Stewart 
Middletown, Va. Phone 113J 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED to buy good late model Bo- 
nanzas, Navions & Cessna 170. Give full 
particulars, serial number, hours, and ex- 
tra equipment Northern Air Service 
Kent County Airport, Grand Rapids 
Mich 

POWERS & George, Aircraft Brokers, of 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and 
505 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas, have pur- 
chasers for all types of aircraft. No 
charge for listing your ship for sale 
Write for details, describing your air- 
plane 

AERONCA Champions, good, bad, 
wrecked, salvaged. Ed Hoadley, Bloom- 
ington, Ind 


EDO Floats, Model 2425. Stinson, Fair- 
child, Cessna. New, crated. 60% off 
Consolidated Industries, Dover, Del 


AVIATION BQUIPMENT 


F-8 AERIAL Camera new, $185.00; Astro 
compasses (New) $12.50, Model “Gi New 
Computer $7.50; Fairchild (surplus) Sex- 
tant $12.50; New Taylor Barometer $9.00; 
New D-12 Magnetic Compass, $150.00 
value, only $12.95; New improved E-6B 
Computer $10.00 Weems Navigation 
Plotter $2.00; AAF-type A.2 Computer 
£2.00: Air Force Computer 50c: American 
Airlines Computer $5.00; High Speed 
Model $6.00; Weems Second Setting wrist 
watch $43.75; ‘Free catalog). Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 
USAF., Civil Air Patrol, Flying Clubs 
Private Pilots, send for free catalog of in- 
signia, uniforms. Federal Supply, 135-F 
Henry St.. New York 2 ’ 
GENUINE Navy intermediate flight 
acket, new, dark brown goatskin leather, 
i-swing back, two patch pockets. one 
inside snap pocket, completely lined fin- 
est rayon, Mouton collar, 10¢ wool knit 
cuffs and waistband Zippered front 
Sizes 34 to 46, $29.95 each. Six or more 
$26.50 each. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Dept p Chicago 13, Ill 
BATTERIES & Tires, brand new for all 
types aircraft. Bargains. Send for free 
list Flying Equipment Co. 1641-5 W 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Tl 
HEAD Sets: Low impedance, large ear- 
cups, brand new, $3! Extension Cords, 
$1.25. Microphones; push button tele- 
phonic RS38A, $6.75 or T17D, $2.75 each 
Sherrill Compass, new, $5.25 each. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co. 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St.. Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
HELMETS ANH-15 AAF tan cloth, 
sponge rubber earcups $100. A-11 AAF 
kidskin leather, $3.4! State head size 
Fiying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St ‘pt. F. Chicago 13, Illinois 
MAE West Life Jackets, $3.00 each. CO2 
Cartridges, 10c each. Safety Belts, $1.50 
Fiving Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St Jept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois 
SUN Glasses: Genuine Ray-Bans made 
by Bausch & Lomb, gold filled frame 
Ladies or gents, $7.95 pair. Gents with 
Sweat bar, $1095. Shooting glasses with 
sweat bar, $13.00 pair. Treat your eyes to 
the best AN6590 Goggles, clear only, 
$2.75 pair. Flying Equipment Co. 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Dept f Chicago 13, Tl 
COMPUTERS, War Surplus E-6B reg- 
ularly priced $10.00. While they last $3.85 
Directions for use including practice 
sroblems shipped free with computers 
feems Map Plotters, new, War Surplus 
regularly priced, $200 While they last 
$125. Postpaid or COD. Money back 
guarantee. Kane Aero School, 2308 NE. 
23rd St., Oklahoma City. Okla 
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66 
WARNER $3.00. Plot- 
ter only $2.00. New. ne ment 
Co., 1641-5 W Wolfram St. Chi- 
cago 13, Til. 
INSTRUMENTS. Kollsman Sensitive Al- 
timeters $11.45; Pioneer Turn and Banks 
95; Rate of Climbs $6.95: Cylinder 
Head Temperatures $6.95; O-300 Air- 
ds $4.75; B-16 Compasses $4.95; Man- 
ifold Pressures $495: Suction Gauges 
$2.45; Headsets $1.45; Hand Microphones 
$1.45. Payment with order. Gaare Sup- 
ply, Box 277. Weatherford, Tex. 
NEW Genuine Issue. Navy Intermediate 
flight jackets. Dark brown Goatskin 
Same Navy Spec. No. U.S.N. stamped in 
white under collar. Sizes 34-46 only $25.00 
ea. Air Force K-1 Byrd-cloth Khaki Fly- 
ing Suits, $9.95 ea. Send measurements. 
Send check, M.O., or order C.O.D. (Write 
for free Ilustrated Folder, many items, 
quantity discounts.) R.A.F. Mfg. Co.,.7009 
N. Glenwood, Dept. FY-8, Chicago, Il 
Money back guarantee 
NAVIGATE the Flightpath way! No dials 
or moving parts to set. Read flight info 
direct from chart with this sensational 
ocket-sized unit. Satisfaction or money 
ck in 10 days. Send $1.00. Tech-Aero 
es Co., 431 N. Sparks, Burbank, 


INSTRUCTION 


PILOTS, supplement your training. Or- 
der “Ground Instructor” $3.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $3.00 or 
both for $5.00; Examinations included 
These books by “Zweng” prepare you for 
increased earning power. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

AIR Force needs officers, technicians, 
= = Train with pay. Excellent careers, 
igh salaries. Prepare at home for en- 
Home-study in- 
Tests, $3.25 
Institute. 


trance examinations. 
structions with Practice 
Cramwell Publications, Air 
Adams. Mass. 

BULLET Homebuilt, Speedy 
Monoplane. Blueprints $2.00. Corbcraft, 
80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, N. Y. 

YOU can design your own dream air- 
lane. New simplified Home Study 
ourse. Free details. Airplane Design 
Corp., Dept. F. Box 972, Seattle 11, Wash 


FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings 
These outstanding texts lead the field: 
frequent revisions protect you, and the 
latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included with im- 
portant new materia! not available else- 
where, in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation 
Books, there is one for each rating viz.: 
Flight Instructor $350; Aeronautical 
Training «Commercial and Private rat- 
ing) $3.50; Radio & Instrument Flying 
$4.00; Instrument Flying (Weems & 
Zweng) DeLuxe $4.50; Airline Transport 
Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor 
Rating $4.00; Parachute Technician Rat- 
ing $3.00; Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; 
Practical Manual of the E-6B $2.50; Pri- 
vate Pilot Examination $1.00; New Civil 
Air Regulations Manual $1.00; Aircraft 
and Engine Mechanic including Hydrau- 
an swe & balance two books in one 
00; a Operation and Manage- 
and $4 Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral Examina- 
tion” (new) prepares for the difficult 
“oral” test, $1.00; Electronic Navigation 
(Orman) $4.50; Leading Airline Execu- 
tives and Pilots owe their success to 
early etning with Zweng texts. (Free 
Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
11-8 Ventura Blvd., N Hollywood, 
SOARING. Sport flying at its best. Learn 
what it offers you! Send $1.00 for the 
booklet “Soaring in America” and two 
" the magazine of 
. Act today! Soaring 

Society of America. Weston, Mass. 


FLYING 


WING TIPS for Cross-Country Flying. 
The new book, in non-technical lan- 
guage, explaining the little things that 
make cross-country navigation easy and 
safe, such as checking landmarks, weath- 
er, and special problems encountered in 
various parts of the country. Written by 
a pilot for pilots. $1.00 cash or C.O.D 
lus charges. Money back guarantee. 
angar Flying, Dept. 1N8, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Il. Clip this. 
OMNIRANGE (now ready) First Edition, 
entitled “Flying the Omnirange” by 
Charles A. Zweng, Deluxe limited edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. a 
NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations in- 
cluded in New Aeronautical Navigation 
by Charles A. Zweng $3.00; Fairchild 
Surplus (electrical averager) Sextant 
$15.00. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd.. N Hollywood. 
Calif 
NEW Book “Flying The Omnirange” by 
C. A. Zweng tells and shows you how 
to fly the new Omnirange stations now 
being established by C.A.A. Fully illus- 
trated, easily understood. Deluxe edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or C.0.D. Send check 
or money order. Dept. B, Weems System 
of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland 
GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Ques- 
tionnaires are available for all CAA 
ratings. They carry a full money back 
uarantee if you fail to pass your exams 
oss Questionnaires have been used by 
thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and In- 
structors with success. The frequent re- 
visions insure your obtaining the very 
latest material. With a Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire you save time, effort, and 
money. Order direct or from your nearest 
Dealer. “Engine Mechanic $3.00"; “Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00"; Both for $5.00; 
“Commercial Pilot $4.00"; “Flight In- 
structor $4.00 “Instrument Rating 
$4.00"; “Meteorology Instructor $2.50"; 
“Navigation Instructor $2.50"; “Aircraft 
Instructor $2.50"; “Engine Instructor 
$2.50"; “C.A.R. Instructor $2.50"; “Fun- 
damentals of Instruction $1.00"; “As a 
Special offer the complete set of the 

»ve Questionnaires are priced at only 
$15.00". Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are the only books available that include 
the same Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by C.A.A. on their 
exams. Free Folder on request. Orders 
sent Postpaid or C.0.D. Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 1-F, Administration Bldg., 
Commercial Airport, Tulsa, Okla. 
CIVIL Air Regulations for Pilots. Vest 
Pocket edition. 80 pages. Send 35c in 
coin to Ross Publications, Box 2092, 
ae 4, Va. Quantity price on appli- 
cation. 
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August, 1950 
pa. jobs now open. Pilots, 
A&E echanics, Flight and Ground 
Personnel, Factory Workers, Construc- 
tion, others. We'll rush confidential re- 
rts on who to contact for best oppor- 
unities at home and abroad. Includes 
best Domestic, South American, Alaskan 
and Foreign reports and one year regis- 
| ag and advisory service. Crop Dust- 
ing opportunities included free. All for 
only $2.00 cash or CO.D. Why take 
chances? We are the only organization 
that gives 30 day guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back. ‘Note to Employ- 
ers: Contact us for free use of our large 
registration of skilled and unskilled per- 
sonnel of all types. Many employers use 
this service to obtain ail of their per- 
sonnel.) Research Services, Personnel 
Dept., International Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
“142,000 AVIATION Jobs” official fore- 
cast! Now, for immediate opportunities, 
we will rush you: Confidential reports 
covering over 75 aviation job-openings 
(domestic, foreign) listed by employment 
agencies, manufacturers, airlines. Sal- 
aries! Qualifications! Where to apply! 
(Important! You may register without 
charge with the 12 licensed 7 loyment 
encies on our nation-wide it. from 
ich many aviation emp) 4. are now 
obtaining their personnel ) $1.45. Lists 
of companies to contact for high-paying 
jobs: 159 Airlines ‘including Alaskan, 
South American, Foreign, Non-sched- 
uled): 82 Aircraft and accessory manu- 
facturers, $1.00. word Survey of 
Airline Employment, revealing many 
little-known opportunities for men, wom- 
en, skilled, unskilled, $1.25. Limited time 
offer, all 3 for $2.00, postpaid. ($2.33 
C.O.D.). 30-day guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. Includes Free! “Foreign 
Opportunities Report.” Christopher Pub- 
lications, Dept. CG-8, Holtsville, N. Y 
FOREIGN Employment. Construction 
Men ‘Building Trades. Mechanics, Help- 
ers. Office Men. Good workers inter- 
ested in Foreign Development Projects. 
Pipe Lines, Dams, Power Plants, Road- 
ways, Shipping, Oil Refineries, etc. Trans- 
ortation and quarters furnished; High 
ages. Listings of firms actively work- 
ing on propects in Arabia. Persian Gulf, 
Africa, Alaska, Canada, South America, 
Europe, etc. Send $1.00 for Foreign Con- 
struction Compendium and Application 
forms. Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. 
FL8, (Employment) P.O. Box 295, Metu- 
chen, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GOOD 


HELP WANTED 


ALASKA. Last Great American Frontier. 
$1.00 brings 1950 gag Directory 
& Government Map free. Big Construc- 
tion Projects; Fishing; Mining: Aviation; 
Hunting-Fishing-Game rules; Fur-Farm- 
ing; Lumber; Live Stock; Agriculture. 
Homestead Land & Highway information. 
Listing firms hiring. Application form. 
Alaska Opportunists, P.O. Box 883-F, 
Hollywood 28, Calif 

INTERESTED in Latin American & For- 
eign employment? $1.00 brings 1950 
Copyrighted “Foreign Service Directory.” 
World Wide Listings in Constructions; 
Oil; Mining; Aviation; Steamships; Man- 
ufacturers; Transportation; Exporters, 
Importers. Hot List Firms Hiring. How- 
When-Where to apply. Application form 
free. Global Reports, P.O. Box 883-F. 
Hollywood 28, Calif 

OVERSEAS & Domestic Jobs. $1.00 brings 
original Construction News Bulletin 
“World Wide” Projects. Contractor & Job 
Location. How-When-Where to apply & 
Application Forms. Global Reports, P.O. 
Box 883-FX, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
PILOTS. We can help you find the right 
job. Send for our application blank. No 
registration fee lots Employment 
Agency, Box 152F-8, Whippany, N. J. 


PRINTED IN USA 


A&E MECHANIC. Spartan graduate 
wants position in the Southwest. C. A. 
Mcafee, Wellington, Kan 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers (formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C 
INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg., 
Washingon 1, D. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD 15 Radios for $14.75. Practically 
a Radio Course. No knowledge of Radio 
necessary. Free Tester & Tools. Quizzes. 
Money back guarantee. Order today or 
send for Pree Kit Katalog. C.O.D.'s ac- 
cepted. Progressive Electronics Co., Dept. 
B, 497 Union Ave., Brooklyn 11, N Y 
AIRCRAFT Photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalog listin 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War 
and II, 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply, 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada 

WORLD War I, II. Aviation books, rare, 
unusual, new and Send 5c for list 
“FP”. Airbooks, Box 958, New Rochelle, 
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WHAT are they DOING? 


The young men in these pictures are on the jobs for which 
they trained; good-paying jobs that require skilled hands. Only 
a few short years ago they only hoped to hold such positions 
Study and training was the solution. You can follow in their 
footsteps. Thousands of new employees are needed in aviation 

men with training w build, fly and service the speedier, 
more powerful and longer-range aircraft. The only limit to 
your progress in aviation is lack of training and skill 

Spartan can provide the training that will prepare you for 
@ successful career in aviation. Spartan has the shops, the air 
craft and equipment, and industry-trained instructors. Your 
progress is entirely dependent upon your ability to absorb 
instruction. You train on “live” aircraft. You study exploded 
assemblies, cut-away models, training films and diagrams that 
enable you to gain most knowledge in the least possible time 
YOU not need MORE than SPARTAN training, you cannot 
afford to take LESS! 


Airline manutacturer and airpor 
tall nm Spartan for graduate er OuR AR ] 


YOUR ¢ 
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nationally-famou The 


than the supply Get your traning NOV ?) 


there will be a job for you' 


Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dep. F.80 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Piease send your free Catalog immediately 


The Spartan Multi-Engine Maintenance Mechanic and 
Flight Engineer Course fills o «rious need by supplying 
men of increased training ana «nowledge of the opera- 
tion of large, complex aircraft. Write for Special Folder. 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


Nome Age 


Address 


City State 

Indicote which of these branches interests you 

Flight { Jinstruments Flight Engineer 

[ Mechanics (Aeronautical Engineering 

(Radio (Airline Maintenance Engineering 

(Meteorology {JManagement and Operations 
Sporton is approved for training under the G | Bill of Rights 


SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 
MAXWELL 


WwW BALFOUR ORECTOR 
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Completely Equipped Bates Field... 
One of the South’s Finest! 


NOW BATES FIELD AT MOBILE has a new right to be proud. For 
the far-reeching million dollar improvement program at Bates 


has been completed. é 
A big, handsome administration building is in service. E ij 
Another improvement is the resurfacing of crisscross runways. , ; 


Latest scientific flying aids are installed, and there's a modern 
control tower. Spacious concrete and steel hangars, extensive 
service facilities, charter service and air taxi are all available. 


Cities Service The sales and service staff is competent—helpful. In charge of | i” 
Aviation Gasole operations is the widely known Field Manager Oscar Barney hd 
; 4 When you refuel and add oil at this airport you can count on rir 
Cities Service an } 


the speed and efficiency of Jack Connors Flying Sertice-—a good ! 
sound reason for making Bates Field your regular refueling al 
and stopping point. 


CITIES SERVICE 


Koolmotor Aero Oils 


Cities Service 
Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service 
Trojan Aero Greases 
and Aviation 
Specialty Lubricants 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York + Chicago + In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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